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GREEK TESTAMENT 


Sir. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL. D. 


A Commentary as well as a Greek 
Text and Translation 


Its Purpose 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 
was conceived by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., and carried out under his care- 
ful editorship. His purpose was to produce a 
work which should include all that was most 
reliable and sane in the international exe- 
gesis of the New Testament and to present 
it in the form of a critical edition of the 
Greek Text. Scholarship which was scat- 
tered through several languages and many 
books, so that it was accessible only to the 
few, he purposed to bring together into one 
comprehensive survey which should have 
the harmony of critical freedom combined 
with reverence of faith. 


Its Plan 


The preparation of the critical introduction 
and notes to each book of the New Testa- 
ment was alloted to a separate scholar who 
was an expert in that department of exege- 
sis. The notes, printed below the Greek 
Text, are historic and critical in nature; they 
are suggestive of the deeper spiritual mean- 
ing of the context and keep definitely in view 
both the needs of a student seeking religious 
insight and the requirements of a minister 
engaged in a pulpit-ministry. 


Description of Books 


The set consists of five handsome large 
quarto volumes—beautifully and clearly 
printed on paper specially prepared for this 
work. Bound in durable red buckram. 
The price is $25.00 for the set complete, 
with an additional charge, if sent by express, 
of actual cost of transportation. The price 
of any single volume is $6.00 plus 20 cents 
postage. 


Special Offer to Christian Century Readers: Send 
$10.00 and the complete set will be sent to you on condition 
that a second remittance of $10 be mailed to us in 30 days, 
and the balance ($5.00 plus postage) in 60 days. 
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New Versions of the 
New Testament 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once wrote 
M to Charles Reade, the English 
novelist: ‘The old Bible is 
getting to be to us literary men of Eng. 
land a sealed book. We may think that 
we know it. we were taught it at home; 
we heard it read at church; perhaps we 
can quote some verses, or even passages; 
but we really know very little of it. | 
wish, Reade, that you would take up the 
Old Testament and go through it as 
though every page were altogether new 
to you—as though you had never read a 
line of it before. It will astonish you.” 


The reason of the wide popularity of the 
recent versions of the New Testament is 
simply that they aid the reader in coming to 
its messages with a sense of freshness. The 
pages glow with new interest. We recom- 
mend as the very best new translations the 
following: 

Moffatt’s New Testament, $1.50 plus 10 


cents postage. (Pocket edition, gilt edges, 
$1.75, plus 8 cents postage). 


Weymouth’s New Testament, $2.00 plus 12 
cents postage. 


The Shorter New Testament (Kent), $1.00 
plus 10 cents postage. 


The 20th Century New Testament, $2.00 
plus 10 cents postage. (Pocket edition, $1.50 
plus 8 cents postage). 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








YALE TALKS 


By CHartes R. Brown, LL. D. 





LTHOUGH these “Talks” were 

delivered at Yale, Harvard and 
other colleges, they afford a wealth of 
illustrative material for addresses and 
sermons to young people, especially to 
young men. Among the themes are 
“The True Definition of a Man,” “Un- 
conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of 
Failure,” “The Men Who Make Ex- 
cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing, 
etc. 


Price, $1, plus 8 cents postage. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 





It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


A Lenten Prayer—For Fellowship 
in the Sufferings of Christ 


EAR Saviour, in these thoughtful Lenten days we 
would keep close by Thy side. In the thick of our 

work and under the burden of all our cares and 
duties we would yet find leisure of soul for communion 
with Thee. And do Thou draw near and open Thy 
heart to us as Thou didst to Thy friends in the long ago. 
lt is Thy comradeship that we most desire, a true and 
simple understanding of the mind that is in Thee, that we 
may walk with Thee in the way Thou goest and share 
Thy will, Thy vision and Thy victory. 

May we not set Thee off from us as a being so remote 
and singular that we cannot think of ourselves as Thy 
iriends, but can only stand in awe of Thee. Forgive us 
that we have not known Thee or we ought. And forgive 
our teachers who have drawn false and unhuman pictures 
of Thy person, robbing us of our Saviour and giving us 
a God or demigod in Thy stead. Show us, O friendly 
Master, how human Thou art, how human thus God 
our Father is, and how divine are these modest lives of 
ours. Create in us the sense of oneness with God’s family 
whose dual habitation is both heaven and earth. And 
may we learn to come not less with boldness than with 
reverence into Thy presence whose face glows with the 
radiance of the Father’s righteous love. 

Talk to us as Thou goest with steadfast purpose up to 
Jerusalem. May we walk in Thy fellowship all the way 
from Mount Hermon’s transfiguring vision to that little 
hill outside the city’s wall which Thy cross has made 
sublime. What is this cross to which Thou goest? And 
why dost Thou refuse all other approaches to men’s hearts 
‘ave only the way of a cross? Thou couldst make bread 
of these stones and buy the allegiance of men through 


gratitude and dependence. Thou couldst cast Thyself 
from the temple’s pinnacle and compel their acclaim. 
Thou couldst shrewdly ally Thy human genius with the 
secular powers that be, and come thereby into rulership of 
the kingdoms of this world. Why hast Thou rejected the 
sword for the cross? What is this foolishness of God 
which Thou wilt not exchange for the wisdom of men? 
Show us Thy redemptive secret, O Saviour.” This mystery 
at the heart of Thy life haunts us, and we cannot have 
peace in Thy company until we share its meaning with 
Thee and commit our ways to its way. Amen. 


Outstanding Thinkers 
Are Religious 


HE contention of the old-time infidel that religion is 

a kind of superstition destined to disappear before 
the morning sun of learning, has been thoroughly dis- 
credited by events. The swing of the pendulum in the 
ranks of genius is back again toward theism, and toward 
an appreciation of the historic religions. Of course one 
can hardly expect geniuses to be orthodox all the time. 
It is not the nature of genius to voice other men’s opin- 
ions, but nevertheless the writings of these men indicate 
« vital awareness of religious reality much as if they 
had just discovered it. H. G. Wells was for a time a 
materialist, but now the apostle of a new interpretation 
of religion. George Bernard Shaw started out as an 
atheist and an anarchist. Today he is neither. Maeter- 
linck holds to a belief in God and immortality, though 
conscious of dissent from the religion of his fathers. 
Bergson and James held unique conceptions of God, but 
both men are profoundly religious. Rudolph Eucken 
considered the question whether we can still be Christians 
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and answers it in the affirmative. Ernest Haeckel who 
died recently is a striking exception in not being a be- 
liever in religious ideas. Chesterton who is touring our 
country at this time has given his life to exposing the 
pretensions of those who trade in heresy. His stock in 
trade is orthodoxy, though his kind of unorthodoxy is 
quite unorthodox. There are many other names to call, 
but it is evident to any thoughtful person that it is at 
least intellectually respectable to be religious. The only 
question to be considered is whether the man of intellec- 
tual virility will choose to come to terms with the historic 
religions, or strike out alone into the fields of the new 
religious cults, Those who understand that religion is an 
ever changing thing will more likely prefer to go with 
the main division of the Lord’s army instead of setting up 
independent organizations. The real test of truth is its 
Truth that 
must be segregated in order to live has something the 
matter with it 


ability to care for itself in the midst of error. 


Give the New 
a Chance 


President 


He chooses to 
He is al- 
ready attacked before he has had a chance to perform a 
act. 
sets upon all administrations, has sharpened its weapons for 


HE new president was elected quietly. 
be inaugurated with no fuss or feathers. 
official 


single The professional opposition which 


him. He seems to some men too quiet to be great. To 
others his mystery gives promise, for deep waters flow 

Last 
Today 
he is the chosen representative of the whole nation, elected 
He faces problems 
which he did not create, and problems greater than any 


smoothly. The new President deserves his chance. 


fall he was the representative of a political party. 
by a clear majority of all votes cast. 
that have ever faced an American President. We are now 
If our international rela- 


Our 


The “open 


in the stream of the world’s life. 
tions are wrongly handled, we can have another war. 
domestic problems are of peculiar complexity. 
shop” advocates are trying to wreck the labor unions, and 
if they succeed we shall then have something worse than 
trade unions, the one big union with bolshevistic ideals. 
The President brings to. his office a Christian character, 
and an undoubted desire to give us an administration that 
will stand the test of history. If he is not big enough today 
to meet his problems, he may, like several other Presidents, 
While Mr. 
Harding enters upon his new duties the Christian church 
The efforts of all good 
citizens should be to promote the spirit of cooperation and 


grow under the responsibilities of the office. 
should not cease to pray for him. 


good will while the nation under its new leader seeks to 
find its way through the complexities and hazards of the 
reconstruction period. 


The Keeping 
of Lent 
HEN the churches were less Christian, they used to 
delight to shock each other. The Unitarians flaunted 
their parish house dance at the Methodists, and the Sunday 
baseball game of the Episcopalian young men was a red 
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rag to the Presbyterians. The Baptists and Disciples de. 
lighted to announce how many Congregationalists had been 
immersed, and all the evangelicals showed their indepen- 
dence of the church year by giving dinners and entertain. 
ments in Lent. The community that has churches acting in 
such spirit still is somewhat belated, but unhappily such 
communities may be found. The keeping of Lent by the eat. 
ing of fish will never appeal very much to those who are not 
conscious of a “Catholic” tradition, but there is no reason 
why the whole body of believers 1n Christ should not unite 
in making one season of the year so outstandingly relig. 
ious that Christianity would give a fresh challenge to the 
Hence Protestants have laid to one side their 
old time antipathy to the Christian year as an unauthorized 
device and this year as never before the call to repentance 
will go forth, and the gospel for the sinner will be 
preached with vigor. The devotional life ever needs re. 
vival, and there is something that is seasonal in the very 
spiritual constitution of man. In many churches there is 
renewed emphasis upon Bible reading and prayer. Central 
Church of the Disciples in New York in conducting its 
every-member canvass is bringing to the attention of its 
members certain great devotional books which are recom. 
mended not only for Lenten reading but for habitual use. 
These books are: “The Daily Altar,” by Willett and Mor- 
rison; “A Forgotten Secret,” by Dawson; “Great Souls at 
Prayer,” by Tileston; and “The Meaning of Prayer,” by 
Fosdick. Let each church find its own way of deepening 
its religious life, but it can set no higher task for itself 
than to start the sap of a spiritual spring-time rising 
through the whole body of its membership. 


community. 


Competitive Church 
Building Programs 
= of forty thousand inhabitants near Chicago 
has church building programs under consideration 
which aggregate over a million dollars expenditure. The 
churches of this community will in the next five years 
build most of the church buildings that will be erected dur- 
ing the next twenty-five. In many cases the money is al- 
ready pledged. It is being paid in during the days of 
inflation, and hoarded until it will buy more than at present 
prices. The one thing that no one has done in that com 
munity is to look at the problem of religion from the 
standpoint of the whole community. In many cases build- 
ings will be erected in order to maintain the relative de 
nominational standing in the community. These will be of 
the auditorium type to furnish background for the work of 
a distinguished minister. A number of questions need to 
be asked in this community. What does the church need 
to do in the different neighborhoods in the city? What 
kind of buildings are necessary to the service programs 
What things should be done in 4 
cooperative way, and what things should be regarded as 
belonging properly to the sphere of the individual church‘ 
Could not the architecture of the community be given 
some common type while providing for proper diversity, 5° 
the town would be known for some noble and harmonious 
buildings as the home of worship and service? These and 
many other questions need an answer. Held back by the 


which are outlined? 
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older customs in church building, the ministers have not 
dared to face each other around the council table. The 
laymen of a given congregation are often anxious to “steal 
4 march” on their neighbor churches, The innocent by- 
stander who is outside all the churches, but who is asked to 
give to them all, feels that he has no right to interfere. 
And so things are drifting. Unless some powerful influ- 
ence outside the churches challenges their right to this 
sectarianization of so great a fund, a large portion of a 
million dollars of the Lord’s money may be wasted in use- 
less and competitive enterprises. 


The Church and 
irish Outlawry 

HE Roman Catholic church maintained an outrageous 

neutrality during the spoliation of Belgium in spite 
{ the protests of the brave cardinal of that little land. 
During the unhappy civil strife in Ireland there have been 
parish priests whose unguarded utterances have added 
fyel to the flames. It is the more gratifying, therefore, to 
hear Cardinal Logue, the leading churchman of Ireland, 
take a strong position against ambush and murder, wheth- 
er practiced by the Sinn Feiners or the black and tan 
wlice. There is evidence of approaching sanity among 
the Irish when Bishop Cohalan of Cork, in the very dis- 
trict where the Irish have suffered most by night violence, 
asserts that the Irish republic is not yet a fact which the 
church can recognize as legally constituted. True friends 
f the Irish on both sides of the water will counsel reason 
and moderation. Probably the Irish situation might have 
been settled by now in some workable if not ideal fashion 
had it not been for American gold, and the journalistic 
propaganda which has been going on in this country. 
Southern Ireland has been led to believe that they might 
hope for America’s support even to the point of a war 
tween Great Britain and the United States. As the 
evidence continues to come in showing that the great 
ody of American citizenship is not willing to shed blood 
and treasure over the question whether the government 
f Ireland shall be a dominion like Canada or a republic 
f Sinn Feiners, the people of Ireland will become more 
and more willing to negotiate Irish peace in London and 
Dublin rather than in Washington. We don't agree 
with those who define the Irish question as a religious 
uestion, but it cannot be concealed that the trouble in 
Ireland is partly a religious problem. If the Catholic plea 
for Catholic moderation is now met by moderation among 
the Ulster Protestants, one may hope to see Ireland 
dropped from the head-lines of our dailies for awhile, 


The Men Who Drink 


Hair Tonic 
A for the second bottle of hair tonic in a single morn- 

This seemed like an excessive interest in the growth 
of hair, so the medicine was refused. The man was fol- 
owed to another drug store where he secured more hair 
tonic. It was definitely ascertained that he drank the vile 
decoction for the alcohol which it contained. This man 


MAN came back to a Chicago drug store recently 
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is probably to be pitied more than censured. We have 
thousands of men with an inherited or a self-depraved 
thirst. There is a wrong chemistry in their bodies on ac- 
count of the sins of their fathers or their own vicious 
habits. The only wonder is that more men of this sort 
have not been found, They should be directed to physi- 
cians for sympathetic treatment for the cure of their alco- 
holism. It is an unhappy fact, however, that some physi- 
cians in Chicago and other large cities have been willing to 
profiteer on the weaknesses of the hair-tonic drinkers. 
Some of these have fallen into the hands of the govern- 
ment, and they are now raising the cry of medical free- 
dom. How hypocritical this cry is one can easily see by 
finding the number of prescriptions for liquor which were 
written each month. 
scribe alcohol for any internal treatment, and most physi- 
cians make a very infrequent use of it, some of the sharks 
and quacks who are now in the toils of the law are said 
to have issued seven hundred prescriptions a month. The 
church must not fail in her duty to the hair-tonic drinkers, 
Most of the great sanitariums where alcoholism is treated 
employ the methods of moral education. Drug treatment 
alone is never sufficient. The church has always believed 
that she had the remedy for weak wills and sinful hearts. 
There are a good many thousand men in America who 
need this treatment. 


While many physicians never pre- 


Hooliganism in 
the Movies 


A NATION-WIDE demand is being heard that the 
big movie syndicates clean house. Even in journals 
which are by no means of the professional uplift class, 
the evils of our present show houses are spoken of in notes 
of reprehension. It has been sufficiently pointed out that 
the movies have a definite relationship of juvenile delin- 
quency, because of the exhibition of scenes of violence and 
lust. The effect of the pictures upon the manners of the 
young is a question almost equally serious, Even where 
an excellent drama is shown in proper costume and in good 
acting, there will be a so-called “comic” in which pro- 
Undressing, rude at- 
The 


priety and decency are outraged. 
tacks and crude jokes make up the entertainment. 
sense of humor among our young instead of being subtle 
and refined finds its chief occasion in the barrel stave 
and bathing suit. Manners are akin to morals. They are 
really of one piece. 
for the feelings of others go, both courtesy and ethical 
feeling go also. In legitimate drama the play-house learn- 
ed a long time ago that it was possible to get a temporary 
popularity for an inferior thing, but in the long run when 
public taste was affronted, the house suffered in its patron- 
Surely there is no one so pessimistic as to say that 


When refinement and consideration 


age. 
our movies today represent the average level of culture in 
America. They are pitched to the lower levels, and if the 
movie promoters will not give us better pictures, the play- 
houses should be boycotted for a season. This is the only 
argument that really counts with some of the commercially 
minded gentlemen who sit in New York offices and deter- 
mine what kind of recreation the rest of us shall have, 
if we go to a motion picture house. 
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Religion in the Open 


NE of the most encouraging signs of the new day 

is the fact that the consideration of religious truth 

is apparently tending toward that open forum in 
which all our modern interests are weighed and sifted 
and judged. Ever since the rise of scientific method in 
scholarship, religion has deemed itself exempt from those 
processes of investigation which were utilized freely in 
all other departments of human life. Her defenders 
shrank from the cold procedures of science and kept her 
under the protection of dogmas and traditions. Theolog- 
kept 


house conservatories 


ical seminaries were from 


hot 


apart universities like 


maintained for the protection 
of plants against the irregularities of the outdoor climate. 
As a result, the Christian ministry is the last of the 
learned professions to adopt the attitude of freedom, of 
experimentation and of tolerance. As a further result the 
church has been kept behind other social agencies in its 
adjustment to the spirit of the new age. 

But more rapidly than the church itself realizes, this 
situation is being changed. One looks in vain for a more 
aggressively open-minded group of academic graduates 
than those being sent forth today from our theological 
seminaries into the pulpits of the land. They are quite 
willing for religion to be carried into the conflict of ideas 
in the burly world because they have themselves learned 
the speech of science, of distinctive modern culture, and 
have caught the spirit of liberty and free discussion char- 
acteristic of the college and university. Occasionally one 
stumbles upon an educational institution where a sharp 
line is drawn between the teaching of religion and the 
teaching of all else, as at a Disciples college in lowa whose 
president has virtually inhibited the teaching of religion by 
the academic faculties of literature, psychology, philosophy, 
Greek, and the rest, devolving wholly upon the theological 
seminary across the way the duty and responsibility of 
forming whatever religious ideas the graduates of that 
institution take away with them. But this is an exceptional 
instance. Nowadays in most colleges as much religion is 
taught in the class rooms of the professors of psychology 
as in the seminaries. Religion, that is to say, has come 
out in the open, academically, and finds to its surprise 
that the air is not so chill nor so uncongenial as was sup- 
posed. The submission of the Scriptures to the pro- 
cesses of historical criticism, the consenting of spiritual 
experience itself to undergo analysis and judgment at the 
hands of psychology, and the application of the pragmatic 
philosophy to the entire range of theological ideas, mark 
the successive steps by which academic religion has left its 
sequestered position and come out into the open forum of 
actual life. 

This change of atmosphere in the academic study of 
religion has not yet been matched by a like change in the 
church itself. Indeed there is still heard an outcry against 
the colleges, a criticism of the spirit of inquiry, of free- 
dom and of experimentation which is the vital breath of a 
modern educational isstitution. As a result the church 
behind _ its leadership. It condemns its 


lags own 
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leadership either to take so advanced a position 
that there is no group of people at hand to be led or to 
make such compromises and adjustments that the Pro- 
phetic fire is quenched. The hesitance of the church jp 
following its leaders appears less on the level of theo} 
or criticism than on the level of social ideals. Here 
orthodoxy, in its literature and in its work of instruction, 
continues to live and operate entirely within its own pale. 
Its arguments and terminology have been and are yet 
those of special pleading, and its apologetics have been 
designed to confirm those who were already convinced, 
The church has done but little to encourage, if it has not 
actually disapproved, the spirit of free and unhampered 
social inquiry and action. 

The truth of this is illustrated in that brave little book 
by Professor Fitch, “Can the Church Survive in the 
Changing Order?” This book and the whole attitude it 
represents is brave in the sense that it dares to state 
freely and frankly the whole problem of the church in 
the modern social order, and to face the complete range 
of facts. It represents for its author and the great 
multitude who feel as he does an emancipation from the 
prison house of exemption, and a coming forth of the 
church into the arena of free discussion of the ultimate 
questions of religion in an atmosphere of the freest in- 
quiry and in the presence of anarchists, extreme indi- 
vidualists and all sorts of “liberals” and free investigators. 
Until Fitch’s book appeared there was scarcely any bit of 
literature extant, representing the church, which dealt 
with those unconventional ideas that have such vitality in 
our time. It may be said that all such unconventional peo- 
ple should be ignored by the church, that we need not be 
bothered by “unbelievers” and what they think, The church 
liasn’t bothered much about them, but it is worth while 
to remember that while Christian scholars have allowed 
themselves to be hemmed in by orthodoxies of creed, 
convention, and authority, even the most liberal accept- 
ing formal restrictions, “free” teachers of the type of 
Bakunin and Nietzsche, not to mention many others, have 
been shaping the religion, or the irreligion, of a great 
part of thinking Europe. Revolutionary thinkers and 
leaders, whose very names so-called Christian leaders 
have hardly thought it worth while to know, are discov- 
ered now to have been influential in ways and depths 
quite unforseen. If Christian teaching never had even a 
semblance of chance of struggling with atheistic influences 
for possession of the soul of young Europe, it was due 
largely to the limitations of the atmosphere and environ- 
ment of so-called “Christian thought.” 

Had the whole church stood with Mazzini, basing revo 
lutionary ideals in religious faith and fervor; had there 
been even the frank approach to the problems of life and 
faith that Professor Fitch encourages in his “Can the 
Church Survive?”, there might have been a different 
It is doubtful if anywhere outside of the New 
Testament there is a writing more beautifully idealistic 
and profoundly moral than the revolutionary pamphlet, by 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, “An Appeal to the Young.” 
And yet, in that marvelously appealing document, he be 


story. 
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gins by assuming that the youth of Europe “do not got to 
hear parsons and ministers rant.” The trouble is that 
that assumption was too well justified; and yet Kropotkin 
showed how essentially fair, and sympathetic, he could 
be toward free, vital Christianity, in the chapter on Tol- 
stoi, in his book “Ideals and Realities of Russian Litera- 
ture.” 

One great precursor of Professor Fitch there has been, 
in the appeal for an uncloistered Protestantism, frankly 
and fully meeting the phenomena and problems of life 
and thought, without subterfuge and special pleading, 
and with a new spirit of sympathy and insight replacing 
regard for dogma and tradition. We refer to Professor 
Paul Sabatier’s “France Today: Its Religious Orienta- 
It is strange that this, which seems to us the 
greatest and deepest of Sabatier’s books, appears to be the 
cne least known. Appearing some years before the war, 
when critics saw in France an irreligious, atheistic and 
sleasure-loving people, Sabatier discovered, and plumbed 
the depths of, an unconventional but very real religion, 
inadequate, and possibly perverted in expression, possibly 
also misdirected, but none the less present as a great 
latent force awaiting development and action. 
howed Sabatier to have been a true prophet. 

Sabatier stands as a great, living example of the thing 
for which Professor Fitch pleads. Several years before 
the war, when the war and all that it implied was unfor- 
seen, he was contending that a church and religious lead- 
ership, completely free and untrammeled, free from the 
dominance of mere ritual and authority, free from the 
dominance of theological dogma and orthodox tradition, 
adequately interpreting religion to the people, and the life 
of the people in terms of religion, might have awakened 
that glory of honor, service and sacrifice, which the war 
was destined to arouse, but which the spirit of war 
never can perpetuate, It is'the tragedy of religion that it 
lags behind patriotism and adventure in its failure to 
awaken and reveal the moral glories latent in man, made 
in the image and likeness of God. 

It will be evident that our references to Professor 
Fitch’s little book have been not to the volume in itself. 
We have taken it as a very striking symbol of what is hap- 
pening in our colleges today. They are doing a great 
work for the freeing of the human spirit. They are less 
moved by convention and tradition, and they are en- 
couraging a spirit of free, thorough-going and impartial 
inquiry, perhaps, we may say, as never before. The for- 
ward-looking man, the man who is really concerned about 
the rendering of honest and impartial service to society, 
's finding in the colleges an increasing tower of strength. 
The bigoted and selfish, the partisan—both the respect- 
able and the disrespectable—would like to voice their 
»rotest, if not to lay their hands upon the prophets of the 
new day, but they are increasingly deterred by the fact 
that if the prophet is thrown out “it is likely they will get 
‘omeone a great deal worse.” To the traditionalists and 
self-seekers, both in church and society, it looks like a 
veritable conspiracy of heterodoxy and iconoclasm. But 
let them not worry, it is the spirit of inquiry that is its 


tion. 


And 1914 
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own surest anchorage and corrective. If any worthy 
thing comes to grief, it will be through the repression that 
seeks to stop things half-through, rather than through the 
encouragement that leads to well-considered conviction. 

The colleges are in advance of the church. It is only 
natural, and perhaps it is well, that they should be. The 
man of academic position and habits would probably re- 
sent the suggestion that he is a man of leisure, but it is 
his peculiar business to do what many a minister would 
like to do, if he had leisure. His judgments have to be 
made upon a wide investigation, and acquisition of facts, 
necessarily impossible for the minister, or average intel- 
ligent layman; and just because of this his judgments are 
apt to be in advance of those less able and equipped. 

We have with us still the children of them that slew 
the prophets. But we have prophets, and never perhaps 
were they so well entrenched, or better supported. Our 
colleges have become veritable schools of the prophets, 
and there are not wanting signs that we are on the verge 
of an age that may become, like the age of the Reforma- 
tion in England, an era of new learning, new adventure, 
and new freedom. 


The Books of Yesteryear 


HERE are the best-sellers of yesteryear? And, 
WV by the way, what are their names? The pre- 


vailing note of last year’s fiction, says memory, 
responding rather hesitatingly to the inquiry, was the 
psychic. There was a great output of stories cleverly 
No 
They are the 
Before that there were stories of 
We remember them only as a part of the gen- 
eral horror which we are trying to forget by rushing into 
other horrors, 


contrived to meet the popular interest in occultism. 
one is reading them now? Of course not. 
books of yesteryear. 


the war. 


Sack of the war there were novels of 
adventure—of the kidnapping of the princesses belonging 
to imaginary countries of the Balkans, of the upsetting of 
South American governments by “virile” young Yankees, 
of marvelous achievements by cow-boys who turned out to 
be English dukes. 

Back and_ back the yesteryears range the 
“styles” in popular fiction—styles as easily traced as the 
change from the hobble-skirt to the pannier. We pass all 
varieties of sociological novels, with their haranguing re- 
formers and haughty capitalists, and with such easy tri- 


through 


umphs of talk over facts as never were on land or sea. We 
novels, which cut the beef-eat- 
ing of the country down one-third for a few weeks, and 
then were forgotten. 


reach the “muck-raking” 


Finally, we come to the melodrama 
of our youth, in which the villain was subjected to re- 
peated and various killings, in which the poor and beau- 
tiful shop girl had the inevitable reward of poverty and 
beauty in marriage to the princely-mannered millionaire, 
and in which the aspiring office-boy became the law-part- 
ner, son-in-law and heir of his employer. 

Just now we are having a recurrence of realism—not so 
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artistic as that of Howells, not so profound as that of 
James, but undoubtedly clever and true to American life 
as it appears on the surface. Sex-consciousness is in al- 
most every chapter,—not, as in the old-fashioned English 
novel, as romantic lure, but apparently in imitation of the 
bare, often nauseating sex-consciousness of the modern 
continental fiction. It must be said, too, that it seems 
a bit worse in American than in French or Spanish novels, 
for we are still near enough our Pilgrim forbears suppos- 
edly to have retained a decent sense of reserve. Many 
persons are concerned about what seems to them the deca- 
dence of modern fiction, but there is the consolation of 
knowing that in a few months more these, too, will be the 
books of yesteryear. 

We Americans have a passion for damp printing. We 
demand that what we read shall be fresh from the press— 
shall be the latest edition of the daily, the daily always in 
preference to the weekly review, the last novel or poem 
in preference to the classic. This fact makes us scanners, 
not readers, for we have at least intelligence enough to 
know that the most of what we read is without permanent 
value. It makes it impossible for us ever to become in 
any broad sense well read, for we are continually occupied 
with what ceases to have import almost as soon as it is 
laid aside. 

To read what everybody is reading, even though it is 
speedily forgotten, is not quite useless, at least for teach- 
ers, preachers, and others whose business it is to know 
what the world thinks it is thinking about. The habit 
has, too, some slight value for purposes of censorship, for 
certainly young people should be discouraged from the 
indiscriminate reading of contemporaneous fiction, and 
they are coming more and more to resent wholesale prohi- 
ditions, But do we not spend far too much time, relatively 
speaking, on books whose very names are forgotten by 
the time they have become the books of yesteryear? 


Seeing the Fire Engine 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


Y little Grandson came unto my house, and he was 
Sobbing. 


And I inquired, saying, Why is my little lad 
grieved? 

And he burst into piteous Lamentation, and he cried, 
I want to see the Fire Engine. 

And his mother spake, saying, We came past the En- 
gine house, and the Firemen were Washing the Engine. 
And he desired to tarry, but I said, We will stop as we 
return from the Postoffice. And behold, when we re- 
turned, the Firemen had taken the Engine inside, so that 
we saw it no more. 

There are sorrows great and sorrows small: but the 
sorrow of the small boy who hath desired to see the Fire 
I:ngine and hath not seen it is the Sorrow of Calamity. 

And the little lad cried sore, saying, I want to see the 
Fire Engine. 

And I said, Come with me, for we shall surely see the 
Fire Engine. 
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And as we started there came a man to see me, but ] 
said, Tarry thou till I return, or come again another day, 
for I am busy. 

And we went unto the Engine House. And I spake unto 
the Chief, and I saluted him, and he saluted me. And | 
said, We desire to see the Fire Engine. 

And the Chief took the little lad and set him on high, 
so that he sat far up on the seat behind the Steering Wheel, 
And the Chief gave him the Bell Rope and the littl 
lad pulled the rope so that the Bell Rang. 

And he saw the Ladders and the Truck, and the Chem. 
ical Engine, and the Whole Business. 

And certain of the Firemen ascended the stairs, and slid 
down the Brass Pole that he might see how they descend- 
ed when there was a Fire. 

And the little lad had the Time of his Life. 

Moreover, I had a Pretty Tolerably Good Time myself. 
For I am not too old to remember when I chased the Fire 
Engine. 

So the little lad and I we came again, and I left him 
with Keturah, and with his mother the daughter of 
Keturah. And they said, Have you two Small Boys seen 
the Fire Engine? 

And he answered and said, We have seen it. And my 
Grandson told about the High Seat and the Bell and the 
3rass Pole and the Chief. 

Now it came to pass that night when I said my Prayers, 
that I spake unto Keturah, saying, Some good things have 
I done this day, and some it may not be so good. But one 
mighty good deed have I done: I let my work Go Hang 
for an hour while I went with the lad to see the Fire 
Engine. 

For he who doeth a kind deed unto a little child, doeth 
it for all the long years that lie ahead of that young life. 
Wherefore do I say unto all men, Skimp not thy deeds 
of kindness to any sort of man or woman, but the good 
deed that lasteth longest is that which thou shalt do unto 
a little child. 

And moreover, it is an Whole Lot of Fun. 


Knowledge and Wisdom 


NOW LEDGE books; Wisdom reads men. 

Knowledge treasures dead men’s thoughts; Wisdom, 
living men’s deeds. Knowledge is proud of the books 
it has read; Wisdom is humble before each moment's 
revealings. Knowledge says, live to learn; Wisdom, 
learn to Knowledge argues; Wisdom 
Knowledge strains at the stars; Wisdom wonders at the 
daisy. Knowledge despairs before the ocean; Wisdom 
rejoices before the dewdrop. Knowledge says, there is 
no God; Wisdom, there is nothing but good. Knowledge 
scans universes, and finds weariness; Wisdom sees 
dawns and twilights and stars, and finds content. Knowl 
edge despairs that life is so brief; Wisdom is thankful 
that a day is so blest. Knowledge denies immortality; 
Wisdom is immortality. 


reads 


live. sings. 


THomas Curtis CLARK. 





Do We Really Know What Were 
the Ideals of Jesus? 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


HE ideals of a great soul are not mere imaginings, 
They are the objects to 

which their servant directs every energy. They 
are the cause he lives for and dies for. He so becomes 
theirs that they become the depth and intensity of his 
His ideals are one in his vital unity of devotion. 


conceptions, or longings. 


wn life. 
This meaning of ideals is presupposed in the form of the 
question which has been assigned me in the series of 
articles which consider the fitness of Jesus’ ideals to our 
time. For the question is not, what ideals of Jesus do we 
-as if we might know some of them and not 


Know ‘— 
thers. It is a question of knowing his concentrating 
n. That conscious purpose of his life and death, 

f ascertainable, may then be analyzed into its elements. 
lf any of these are in conflict they must be corrected and 
unified by his great purpose. 

The continuance of Christianity may not depend upon 
n affirmative answer to our question. But without the 
knowledge of the ideals of Jesus, Christianity might be- 
come too weak and uncertain for its mission, ineffective 
against its open and its furtive enemies, and might be 
forced from many fields by its competitors. We need to 
the ideals of Jesus because ideals are personal in 
their nature: in great souls they live and move and have 

ir being. To know ideals we must know the great soul 
in which they are. To know them in their sufficiency to 


the carnal, to create the spiritual, to subdue and 
transform to themselves every normal constituent of life, 
» need to know them in the supreme of souls, and to 


ssess them from him. And ideals to be strong against 


their imposing antagonists must be loved. They are loved 


in our love of great souls. They are sufficiently loved for 
victorious devotion in him who is most worthy to be loved. 

If we do not know the ideals of Jesus, our ideals will 
be formed mainly from our own civilization, whose radi- 
cal defects render its implicit forces insufficient for its 
own tasks. For the correction, fulfillment, and transfor- 
mation of these ideals, another inspiration is requisite. And 
inno other than Jesus can sufficiency be found. 


WAS JESUS A HISTORIC PERSON ? 


Was 
The negative answer has been 
worked out in recent years by a number of eminent 


The first historic question concerning Jesus is this: 
there an historic Jesus? 


scholars, with admirable ability, thoroughness, and ex- 
haustiveness, But this destructive criticism, like every 
other, finds itself committed to the constructive task of 
accounting for the belief which it seeks to overthrow. By 
success or failure in the constructive part of such an 
undertaking, the negative position stands or falls. The de- 
nial of the historic existence of Jesus, or of a Jesus of 
historic significance, has failed to explain how the mys- 


ticism of that age could create the Man of Galilee, so 
uniquely different from its other creations. Attempts to 
account for the belief in his historicity have so involved 
the argument in ingenious inventions, hypotheses within 
hypotheses, exaggerations and distortions of obscure and 
dubious references, that the colossal mass, balanced upon 
a pin-point, has toppled over and toppled out of the realm 
of historical criticism. 

This attempt has results pertinent to the question which 
has been assigned to me. The undertaking has em- 
phasized the historic fact that our traditional christologies, 
instead of developing from Jesus’ historic life, preceded 
it in the religious aspirations of the time; and their appli- 
cation to him, though it modified them, did not essentially 
alter them. The ideals of Jesus, then, are not such as 
might conceivably be held by a deity, a Logos, a Second 
Person of the Trinity, a God-man. They are the ideals of 
a human being, and the forms in which they were con- 
ceived were those of a man necessarily affected by the 
thoughts of his own time. 


THE GREAT SOUL OF JESUS 


The task of recovering something of the historic life 
of Jesus is then not an impracticable endeavor, How much 
or how little can be established is to be discovered in the 
process of historic research and criticism. The question 
assigned me asks only concerning the ideals of Jesus. 
These ideals, since they are out of the great soul which 
he is proved to be by the very attempt to deny his his- 
toricity, are, as we have reflected, the purpose to which 
he gave himself, the cause for which he lived and died. 
The ascertaining of these ideals is the most important ele- 
ment in the work of constructing a knowledge of the life 
and work of Jesus. To know his vital ideals is to know 
him, and the very life, directive, inspirational, creative, 
which he may live in us, 

Our question directs us to the element which is also 
most simple and discoverable in the task of constructing 
an historic knowledge of Jesus. The record of events may 
present apparently insuperable difficulties and confusions. 
Of all the reported sayings there may not seem to be one 
of which we can affirm with historic certainty. 
substantially his words. 


These are 
And yet there may be evident 
an underlying purpose and devotion which reveal the vital 
ideal of Jesus. This judgment becomes clearer when we 
reflect that the aim of a great soul is found in his creative 
If we can 
discover an impulse attributable only to Jesus, in the early 
history of Christianity, and distinguishable from other ele- 
ments of its life, if we can discern in the course of the 
centuries that followed, his working, not altogether over- 
whelmed by floods of other influences, if we can find in our 


effects upon other men and other generations. 
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own hearts and resurgent in our own time, a devotion 
which calls him Master and Lord, then the historic Jesus 
lives for us, and we may draw our life from him, whatever 
mists of uncertainty envelop his words and deeds. 

This historic continuance of the ideals of Jesus becomes 
the chief critical principle to be applied to the accounts of 
his words and deeds. Whatever report of him is con- 
trary to that effect is self-refuted. Whatever discloses, 
clarifies, and deepens it, at least sets us on the way to more 
detailed knowledge of what he said and did. How far it 
leads in each application, lies beyond the limits of the 
question assigned me, 


THE MAIN SOURCE 


The consensus of critical opinion finds the most im- 
portant documents for the historic knowledge of Jesus to 
be the Second Gospel, from which much in the First and 
Third Gospel is taken, and those sayings of Jesus in the 
First and Third Gospels which belong to another and a 
Subordinate questions in this field I pass 
A third source, found perhaps only in the Third 


common source, 
over. 
Gospel, consisting mainly of sayings of Jesus and brief 
settings of his words, has such beauty and power, com- 
bined with an essential consistency with the two sources 
mentioned—a consistency which is not at all a reflection 
and repetition of them—that it is associated with them as 
The 
spiritual value of the Fourth Gospel is enhanced when 
The 


material in the Synoptic Gospels outside those three docu- 


an important origin for our knowledge of him. 


an independent historic value is not forced upon it. 
ments is, in general, different from them, either in its 
freer popular religious fantasy, or in its theological con- 
structiveness, or in its inferior thought and style. 

Readers to whom the above statement is familiar may 
pardon it when I use it to call attention to this fact: that 
the historically negligible portions of the Synoptic Gospels, 
and the Fourth Gospel especially, contain ideals which are 
absent from the three chief historic documents, and which 
therefore have small claim to consideration as attributable 
to Jesus. 


It is here that we find definite theological con- 
structions. The two soteriological statements in one of 
the main sources do not seem to me to be an exception; 
for the reference to “the blood of the New Covenant” 


has special reasons to be doubted, and the phrase “to 
give his life a ransom for many” loses, when dogmatized, 
a greater significance than it gains. In the historically 
No 
tendency to such constructions is attributable to the Jesus 


1 
ft tine 


inferior portion alone is found a trinitarian formula. 
three more historic sources. It is alien to him 
Dogma, as far as it was in his thought at all, was held 
traditionally and uncritically. It was either aside from his 
deepest interests or was transformed by them. His pur- 
pose did not include the formation of dogma. His ideals 


were not theological. 
JESUS’ NON-ECCLESIASTICAL MIND 


Absent also from that part of the Synoptic Gospels 
which has the best claim to be used as historic material, is 


any reference to the church. His ideals were not eccles- 
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iastical. Nor in them has the sacramental any place, Jj 
is important to observe that legendary accretions and ex. 
aggerations, which have an open field in the realms of 
miracle and healing, angelic visitation, and divine inter. 
vention, have least motive in the supreme domain of pur. 
pose and devotion, which is his vital ideal. How far these 
judgments must be modified in an estimate of his messianic 
consciousness and his expectation of a new world-order 
as affecting his ideals, will be indicated later, 

The delimitation of the most important sources for the 
knowledge of Jesus’ ideals makes the problem more acute. 
How far are these data affected by thoughts from a later 
stage of the Christian religion? How much of that which 
is attributed to Jesus in these documents is reflected from 
early apostolic Christianity? The religious consciousness, 
thought, and practice of that formative period are, in the 
consensus of sane historic criticism, accessible to us in the 
remainder of the New Testament, as interpreted by our 
knowledge of its world-historic setting. The addition of 
other sources of our knowledge of early Christianity be- 
yond the New Testament, and the tracing of Christianity 
into its subsequent formations would clarify these judg- 
ments but would not materially alter them. Here we find, 
beside legendary growths, which affect the testimony to 
the ideals of Jesus less than they distort the records of 
the details of his history, many conceptions and organizing 
principles from the Greco-Roman world, especially from 
its prevalent religious aspirations. We find Jewish ideas 
in strange alterations and comminglings with Gentile con- 
ceptions, or in startling oppositions to them. Intense ex- 
periences in the Christian battlings with the world and 
winnings of men from it, were prolific of new thoughts 
and aims, Even in these 
things is evident the influence of a great personality, Jesus. 


new varieties of character. 


JESUS AND PAUL 


All these intrusive impulses, however derived, early 
Christianity sought to attach to him. It is a testimony to 
his unequaled greatness that these alien divergencies were 
attributed to him. Yet beneath all these intrusions his 
creative power is evident in a regenerated spiritual life 
formed in vital ideals which are of no other source than 
his historic life, In the winnowed records of that life, 
the chief documents of the Synoptic Gospels, these unified 
ideals meet us, if not unalloyed, yet distinguishable in 
their creative power. These ideals are essentially social. 
They unite in a great social consciousness and purpose. 
They comprise the religious ideal of life from and unto 
the Father, which is the social apprehension of deity, and 
of life in him and from him; the individual ideal of the 
social personality ; and the preeminently social aim of the 
union of these social personalities into a regenerated hu- 
manity. 

The space assigned me has permitted only the briefest 
intimations of the principles and methods by which we at- 
tain knowledge of the ideals of Jesus. Only a few sen- 
tences can be given to the competitive claims put forth for 
Jesus and for Paul in determining the ideals of Christian 
ity. A preliminary consideration is our desire to find 
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one in whom Christian ideals are disclosed more purely, 
vitally, and directively than they are in the great apostle. 
Related to this desire is our certainty of Paul’s indignant 
repudiation of the claim made for him. If he had antici- 
pated any such thing he would have written words of a 
fercer flame than these: “If any man would give to me 
that which belongs to Christ let him be anathema!” The 
denial, to Paul’s advantage, of Paul’s deepest religious 
consciousness, is a dubious historic procedure. Though 
we pronounce him the originator of Christian theology, 
the founder of the church, the indispensable instrument in 
the establishing of Christianity in the Greco-Roman civi- 
lization and in the world through that civilization, and add 
‘0 this homage our loving reverence for his mind and 
heart, his character and service, yet the ideals of Jesus, 
which are the very historic life of Jesus, were creative 
of that which is most significant in Paul, and are greater 
than he. 

| am aware that my thought differs from some present 
tendencies of that historic criticism which is the teacher 
§ those who seek to know the historic Jesus. One of 
these tendencies, drawn from an historic theory of which 
Lamprecht is a distinguished representative, depreciates 
the historic influence of great personalities, including 
It is concerned in deriving them from their age, 
rather than in establishing their influence upon it and the 
ages following, With every appreciation of what this 
school has illuminated, it seems to me established by his- 
tory itself, that a great soul, receiving indeed the life of 
the humanity in which he lives, at the stage of it in which 
he lives, makes of that which he appropriates a personal 
new creation creative of other men. Therefore the ideals 
f Jesus, interpreted as the inmost personality of Jesus, 
are recoverable from their distinct effects, which include 
the records of his life. The effects of Jesus’ life, then, in 
the generation and all the generations following him, are 
separable from other influences, and are a necessary in- 
strument for the historic knowledge of him. 


Jesus. 


It also fol- 
lows that those who are deeply conscious of his creative 
power in their own lives possess an indispensable qual- 
ication to discriminate that which he was historically. 
\nd they may turn to the historic and continually opera- 
tive source of that which is best in them, in the assurance 
of finding in each research and from more to more, 
strength and guidance for the successive historic tasks 
which they must accomplish by his inspiration, in his 
name, and unto the realization of his vital ideals. 


JESUS’ IDEALS ARE SOCIAL 


The religious ideals of Jesus are social ideals. The 


characterization of Jesus as a religious genius is unques- 


tionably true of him, the supreme religious genius. He de- 
rived the vital ideals which were his character and power, 
from the heart of God. With God he lived in unbroken 
fellowship. Solely to God’s will and purpose he directed 
every moment, every developing energy. From his life in 
God and God’s life in him we learn a divinity of Jesus 
(though the term is inadequate) in comparison with which 
the formulations of the creeds are mechanical and mis- 
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leading abstractions. Yet this characterization of Jesus 
as religious genius is both too vague and too narrow. It 
is too vague, for the word religious includes a great variety 
of meanings, from the most exalted to the most detestable. 
It is too narrow, for it may cannote, as often in religious 
devotees, a withdrawal from essentials of life. The relig- 
ion of Jesus was the perfected social fellowship between 
the Father and the child. And the religious ideals of 
Jesus were as social as they were spiritual, social and 
spiritual in one. 

Some of Jesus’ conceptions of deity were merely in- 
herited, traditional Among these were the physical 
attributes of God, as creator of the natural world, or 
rather of the world interpreted as less than spiritual, a 
world uncritically assumed to be independent of human 
thought, and with its events determined by an omnipotence 
external to it. Whatever conceptions he held because he 
inherited them are not essential to his religious significance, 
except as they were affected by his faith in the Father. 
The progress of reverent thought may divest itself of 
these with no repudiation of discipleship, But the father- 
hood of God was very life of his very life. We need 
not demand a separative originality for that faith of 
Jesus. Unless the experience of humanity is found in 
that faith, culminating in it, Jesus would be false to the 
human spirit, and dissevered from it. It is enough for 
the religious leadership of Jesus that he so knew God as 
his Father, and himself as God’s child, that our religious 
aspirations must forever follow him. And all his faith 
in the Father is concentrated in this life-task, that the holy 
love of God, flowing forth unto all men, his children, shall 
be in each one of them that holy love flowing forth to every 
man and to all men. 
social ideals. 


The religious ideals of Jesus were 


THE WORTH OF INDIVIDUALS 


The personal ideals of Jesus are none the less social for 
being ideals of the individual soul, 
every solidarity. 


He broke through 
He knew the infinite worth of every 
human being, the vastness of each individual responsibil- 
ity and self-wrought destiny, the indignant recoil of the 
moral universe against the repression, perversion or ex- 
ploitation of the least of these little But his 
flaming devotion to each soul would make each soul a 
completely socialized personality. 


ones. 


When the forgiving 
love of the Father impels a man to that participation in 
the divine life which saves life by losing it, and which 
takes up the cross and follows the Crucified, with heart 
unshaken by the extreme of shame and agony welcomed 
for love’s sake, there is the man prepared for the Kingdom 
of God, there the personal consciousness is fulfilled in 
the social will and passion. The personal ideals of Jesus 
are social ideals. 

Jesus’ ideals of a new world-order take us into con- 
ceptions strange to modern thought. Here is the ex- 
pectation of a speedy revolution of the world’s life, by 
divine power. This hope was deep in Jesus’ heart, deter- 
minative of his career and of his attitude toward civili- 
zation and its tasks. Attempts to explain away these 
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facts are labor lost. Yet their significance may be more 
social than historic criticism has generally recognized. 
The Kingdom of God, as Jesus proclaimed it, is a social 
order to be established on this earth. This expectation 
is more definite in him than in Paul, or the Fourth Evan- 
gelist, or the author of the Apocalypse. His ideals of the 
Kingdom begin with the redemption of the poor and op- 
pressed from the conditions of an evil age. The ideals 
culminate in the fulfillment of men’s spiritual potencies. 
His proclamation of the Kingdom prepared men for it 
by creating in them its principles, Those who accept 
Jesus’ message form themselves into a fellowship which is 
the vital dynamic of a renewed humanity. Through this 
enlarging fellowship the social religious ideals of Jesus 
and his social personal ideals regenerate mankind. The 
inexhaustible social implications of these vital ideals, and 
their applications to our time, I leave to my colleagues 
in this series; adding to my own contribution a few inti- 
mations that the limitations of Jesus’ hope make it all the 


stronger and more practicable. 


HIS DEEPEST WISDOM 


\n ideal of social progress incompatible with the deep- 
est hope of his time could not have gained access to the 
world’s life, since it could not have affected the thought 
His deepest wisdom, deeper of 
course than he was conscious of, was to unite himself with 


of his contemporaries. 
the best hope of his age, to democratize and spiritualize 
it, and to make it implicitly universal. 

If Jesus had accepted any other social task conceivably 
open to him, it would have been a mission far below that 
vhich he accomplished, If he had essayed to reform the 
decadent social confusions of his own time, his principles 
would have been necessarily shaped and directed by the 
institutions which they attempted to amend. The transient 
labors are ours, as institutions and civilizations pass, as our 


earth decays, as tl 


e physical order of life yields to another 
whose social spiritual ideals alone can be foreseen. The 
eternal efficiency is his. It would be a similar misconcep- 
. what can be done by the supreme social redeemer, 
ve demand that his ideals shall fit our time in the sense 
epting as endurable the organizations of our time. 
cial i 


is farther 


} 


ideals can not be content with a democracy 


below them than it is above feudalism, 


with an industrial organization which is farther below 
hem than it is above slavery. Yet because they are com- 
mitted to no external social order, past, present, or future 
but to fulfill. The methods 
left to us. All 


its of instruments 


ion is not to destroy, 
*ressive fulfillments are 

‘ial science, all developmer 

‘ ours to discover. 

is into anti-social 

empower us with 

y and loving Father, they 

and the 


1 
hood 


is permanent. 


fellowship in which the 
‘hey guide us into 
hich is always next our hand in this world 


and all worlds, in this age and every age, and in whose 


dominant ends are included always and everywhere 


the redemption from misery and wrong, the equal and 
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supreme opportunity for every soul, and the fulfillmen; 
of all spiritual possibilities in a social universe where 
each personality forms itself from all others and py 
the outpouring of itself to all. 


PERSONAL DISCIPLESHIP TO JESUS 


Nor is the value of his social ideals diminished by his 
neglect of certain important elements of civilization, and 
Examples are his attitude toward 
wealth, conceived by him and his age as the instrument of 
luxury, ostentation, and domination; and his judgment 
against that resistance to evil which is essential to the 
These limitations are ip 
part expressions of his ideals, as of spirituality and hy 
manity against worldliness and unmercifulness, or of the 


his hostility to others. 


preservation of human worths. 


omnipotence of self-sacrificing love. And these limitation; 
are amended by his social ideals. That which fulfills 
That which opposes their fulfillment is 
not of his essential gospel. It would be equal disloyalty 
either to neglect to amend them, or to amend them by any 


these is Christian. 


lower principle. 

The social ideals of Jesus are best learned in personal 
When the immensity of the social 
tasks committed to us in this time overwhelms us, and 


discipleship to Jesus. 


their confusions bewilder us, our thought and purpose 
grow clear and strong as we bring every hard-won knowl- 
edge and efficiency to kneel at his feet on the Mountain 
of the Beatitudes, and to follow him whose face was set 
steadfastly toward Calvary. 


Our Best 


MERICAN society is one 
Grand jumble of round pegs thrust in square holes 
And square pegs squeezed in round. Our social 
scheme 
Is a colossal muddle of misfits. 
The German system ordered differently : 
The pegs were made to fit. The molds were set, 
The human stuff jambed in, round surfaces 
The state, 
The human soul 


Mashed flat, square corners rounded off. 
The social scheme, was fixed. 
Was so much stuffing used to caulk the cracks. 
A full and true democracy’s not this 

Nor that. 
In round holes, square holes neatly filled with square. 


It’s round pegs fitting snugly and smooth 


It’s social gladness, pure efficiency, 
The human soul-stuff glorified. It’s men 
\nd women, boys and girls, all doing what 
Each best can do, and singing at their tasks. 
Nor is this some fool’s paradise, a vague 
And visionary, cheap Utopia. 

It’s cleaning out 
The springs of joy, and setting all the wheels 


It’s plainest common sense. 


Of industry to humming with the power 
That’s generated from the flow. The chance 
To do one’s best! There’s universal cure 
For crime, disorder, every social ill! 
JosepH Ernest MCAFEE- 
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The Emancipation of God 


By Ervin Moore Miller 


E are familiar with the description of Jesus as 

the freer of men’s souls from sin. It is he who 

sets us free from the follies of our own selfish- 
ness and whatever other sins may have been thrust upon 
ys by Adam and other careless members of the human 
family. He is the hope of the world’s salvation, both 
individually and socially. He is the emancipator of all 
sinful human kind! 

Thus does the familiar story of the significance of the 
life and teaching of Jesus run. I wish to put beside this 
3 less familiar but no less important truth. Jesus is not 
only and alone the emancipator of men whom sin has 
bound, he is also the emancipator of God who has been 
bound by men. 

There seems to be an irresistible tendency among the 
leaders in religion whenever they find God, or become 
convinced that they have found him, to build at once a 
theological fortress for his protection. Once having got- 
ten him safely inside they pounce upon him, force him 
into a straight-jacket of speculative philosophy, bind him 
with the thongs of tradition, and when they have locked 
all the doors that lead to his presence, go out with the 
keys in their pockets and say to the wicked, dying world 
that needs him so much, “Behold! We have found God! 
We know where he is and what he wants of you. If 
you want to find him we will lead you to him, for we not 
nly know where he is, but we and we alone have the 
keys to his presence!” 


KEEPING GOD A PRISONER 


Keeping God a prisoner in the citadel of theology has 
lways been the most joy-giving pastime of priest and 
pious people of both Judaism and Christianity. Getting a 

ron the world’s supply of wheat doesn’t begin to 
luce a sense of satisfaction equal to having a con- 
While this 
» of monopolizing God is an ever-present fact of 


and well-guarded monopoly of God. 


m it is no part of the simple gospel of Jesus. 
familiar story of the conversation of Jesus and 
man of Samaria gives a striking picture of the 
which Jesus set God at liberty, When the Jews 
having dealings with the Samaritans, the Samari- 
an to deal with God on their own account. De- 
blessings and privileges of Mount Zion and the 
ple, they erected a temple of their own on their own 

Gerizim. They invited God to meet them there 
worshipped him. The new arrangement proved 
isfactory that they soon thought themselves fools 
r having worshipped anywhere else, particularly 
temple at Jerusalem. Meanwhile the people at 
lem pointed with scorn at the Samaritans as the 


‘ver-present picture of religion gone to the dogs, saying 


that on! 


t only fools and heretics would think of worshipping 


Ged an 


anywhere outside of Jerusalem. This most debatable 
question of where men ought to worship waxed warm 
a ee i . ° ss 
under the hot sun of religious enthusiasm until both parties 


sought rest and refuge in that convenient shelter of all 
hot-headed arguers, namely, “We won't speak to each 
other any more forever!” 


JEWS AND SAMARITANS 


When Jesus stopped to rest one day on Jacob’s well, and 
incidently got into conversation with a Samaritan woman 
who came thence to draw some water, he flashed the 
searchlight of truth on the dark spots in her character 
so suddenly and brightly that she retreated to the shelter 
of this ancient, honorable, and unsettled question, asking 
Jesus to shed a little light on that while she caught her 
breath. The answer of Jesus was, “Woman, the hour 
cometh, when neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem shall men worship the Father. For God is a spirit: 
and they that worship him must worship in spirit and in 
truth.” With the true instinct of her sex the woman 
sensed the greatness of the words without understanding 
their meaning. But it made her think of the time when 
all perplexing questions would be settled by the coming 
Messiah. Jesus told her he was the Messiah, proving 
that her instinct was true; for he is the true Messiah who 
van take God from the ancient strongholds of tradition, 
bigotry, and dispute, and put him in the midst of human- 
ity, making him accessible to all men who seek him with 
sincere hearts. 

In doing this Jesus gave God unlimited liberty to live 
with men and win them to himself, and inspired men 
with confidence that God is near, friendly and always ac- 
cessible. He had little in common with the religious stock 
exchange in the Jerusalem temple. He never went there 
to pray nor to be at peace with God. He fought against 
it until it finished him as completely as it could, but he 
never acknowledged that its claim to a copyright on God 
was justifiable. He never praised its courts, its creeds 
nor its ceremonies. He saw many people worshipping 
there, but he saw only one whose worship cheered his 
heart. That one was neither a priest nor a Levite, but 
a simple big-hearted woman making a little gift in the 
right spirit. Jesus commended this, but so far as we 
know that was the only good thing he ever saw in the 
temple. The click-clack of its clattering ecclesiastical ma- 
It was to him 
a dreary funeral service of religious form full of motion 


chinery made him sick at heart and angry. 
but lacking the true spirit of religious life and worship. 


GOD OUTSIDE THE TEMPLE 


It was outside the trickery and trappings of the temple 


that: Jesus found and felt at home with God. It was there 
that he told men to seek and find and feel at home with him. 
He took God to the people! He put him into the world! 
The world of life where common men do common things! 
He set God free in the heart of humanity and to!d men that 
he was always there, their constant and loving friend! 


Just as a poet pushes his pen down the straight white 
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streets of his paper peopling them with living images of 
the poetic spirit within him, making it possible for us to 
wander there and hold communion with that spirit; so 
Jesus walked through the streets and fields of human ex- 
perience leaving everywhere he went such a vivid and 
vital consciousness of the presence of the living heavenly 
Father that all men at all times in any place may enter into 
his thought and experience and be at home with God. 

This God is the great, free, spiritual presence which 
pervades all life and activity. He is the spiritual presence 
of which all men, mindful of a spiritual presence in life, 
are conscious. He lives and moves and has his being in 
the lives and affairs of men. He is the Father of whom 
Jesus spoke and our Father; near, kind, loving and free. 
He is never bound except where men have bound him. 
He is always reachable wherever men seek him in spirit 
and in truth. 

The ministry of Jesus might be described as a series of 
public receptions to which all classes were invited to come 
and get acquainted with their heavenly Father. 
invited. 


All were 
The invitations were all 
of the same sort, and were issued on the same conditions. 
The religious Hohenzollerns, the political pirates, the rich 
fools, the wise virgins, the unhappy and unfortunate Mag- 
dalenes, and the foes of his own household, were all told 


No one was slighted. 


to go into the inner apartment of their own lives, throw 
off the robes of sophistication, take a cold plunge in the 
waters of repentance, put on the plain garments of hu- 
mility, and thus come to meet God in his kingdom. A 
kingdom, he said, the likeness of whose first and foremost 
citizen was not to be seen in the countenance of Caesar 
nor in the face of Pilate, but in the spirit of a little child. 
Thus did Jesus set God in the midst and gather his chil- 
dren around him, telling them to approach him, to trust 
him, to love him, to live in his presence and enjoy his 
company unhindered by stingy-minded professional eccle- 
siastical officials. 


GOD AND ALL MEN 


To set God free in the midst of our common life, to fill 
men everywhere with the consciousness of his presence, 
and to inspire men to seek, and find, and trust him for 
themselves, each in his own way, is a great task fer 
present day religion, a task that we must undertake for 
Jesus’ sake. 

God lives in the partial and ever moves toward the com- 
plete realization of his will of love and rightecusness in 
and relations of men All 


the lives his. He 
exists for the good of all men. 


He is not interested in 
a heaven of segregated white-roLed saints whose dominant 


men ar 


trait is self-righteousness bought with a dime’s worth of 
faith. He loves all men as they now are 1nd is ever seek- 
ing to help and bless them. He longs for their fellow- 
ship, and to see them cooperating with him in his high 
purposes. He moves in the midst of life bearing and 
sharing the opposition of evil to his wil! suffering and 
toiling, with toiling and suffering humanity. He sces ever 
before him his Day; the day of the full coming of his will 
upon the earth. He counts those who share his purposes 


and the suffering due to a hand to hand expericnce with 
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the forces that oppose his will of love as his worshippers 
in spirit and in truth. 

Men must be made to know of this God and of his love 
and purposes. Men must know that God lives and labors 
with and for them. God must be emancipated for the 
good of all men. Many religious people believe that g 
free God to whom men can have free access would be a 
calamity. They believe God is good, but that he would 
not be good for much if he were to get away from ecclesj. 
astical control to wander around among the people up. 
guided by themselves. But the future of humanity de. 
mands that God be set at liberty. He is for all men and 
all men must know it. He must be made free to live in 
his world so near to men that they can see and know and 
trust him, and be glad that he is near and friendly. This 
is the good news of the gospel. The good news that God 
is the living spiritual Father of all; kind, just, loving and 
free! 


THE SPIRITUAL PRESENCE 


Men must be made conscious of the fact that the spiritual 
presence of their lives is the God of Jesus and the spiritual 
Father of all mankind. This must be told so plainly that 
the self-righteous shall come to feel that after all they 
are only as other men, and that those who feel themselves 
outcasts shall come to feel friendly toward God. It must 
be told until all barriers are broken down and all men 
rejoice together in the knowledge of his presence and his 
love, and until no place or party feels that it has the ex- 
clusive possession of God. 
Jesus! 


This is the good news of 
It must be told to the world! 


Fling it out far and wide, on the wings of the wind! 
That the poor, and the halt, and the lame, and the blind, 
May hear and be glad that their fetters unkind, 

Are felt by this God who is Father and Friend! 


Blaze it up in the heavens in letters of light! 
That the manacled children in poverty’s night, 
Looking upward for hope may see that their plight 
Is known to this God who ss Father and Friend! 


Cut it deep in the pavements of city and town! 

That the folks whom the power of greed has bowed down, 
May read and rejoice that the thorns in their crown 

Are shared by this God who is Father and Friend! 


Let this message of love fill the world with its light! 
Casting out all the wrong of sin’s madness and night, 
Till the hearts of all men in truth, justice, and right, 
Dwell together in peace with our Father and Friend! 


The experience of Donald Hankey as a soldier in the 
trenches of the Great War is prophetic. Face to fact, 
side by side, shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart with men 
who lived outside the traditional kingdom of God, he 
learned that many of these men were heroic citizens of 
the real God’s kingdom. His whole experience is a moving 
picture on the reel of present history the title of which is 
“God is a Spirit and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and in truth.” His iron creeds were melted by 
contact with the fire of human sacrifice burning for the 
common good. His old map of the kingdom of God g% 
sunk in the sea of human solidarity, and he saw a new 
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kingdom without fence or frontier with the common God 

of all working in the midst. He saw a kingdom whose VE R S E 
foundations are in the hearts of men who throw their lives 
‘nto the breach for the common good at any point. Humanity 


HAT care I for cast or creed? 


Some of us have come to feel as Hankey felt. When It is the deed, it is the deed. 
we heard the stories of heroism and sacrifice that these What for class, or what for clan? 
men made one for another, and often for an enemy, always It is the man, it is the man! 
jor the common good, we came to feel that their self- It is of love and joy and woe, 
forgetful deeds bore the spiritual image of Jesus and For who is high and who is low, 
through our tears we saw his cross again. Their loyalty Mountain, valley, sky and sea 
to God can not be measured by what they said for they Are for all humanity. 
made no profession. We can measure their loyalty to 
God and worship of him only by the way in which they What care I for robe or stole? 
gave up their lives after the manner of Jesus, and for the It is the soul, it is the soul. 
same things for which he gave up his, thus entering into What for the crown or what for chest? 
fellowship with him and with his, becoming his worship- It is the soul within the breast, 
gers in spirit and in truth. This truth of an emancipated It is the faith, it is the hope, 
Ged who is accessible to and found by men even when It is the struggle up the slope, 
church people do not realize it is one that must be given It is the brain and the eye to see, 
to the world now. The features of the fatherly God of One God and one humanity. 
lesus must be traced in bold outline in all the fields of ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
juman activity till all men see and recognize him there; 
and under the impulse of his presence, put their lives to 
the tasks of his kingdom and so become his worshippers Caliban in the Coal Mines 
n the truest, highest, and noblest sense. 


HEROISM OF COMMON MEN 


; ; , ; OD, we don’t like to complain, 
} s to engage in a movement for the emancipa- ane 
But for oo engage tae ; . tor Ee € — We know that the mine is no lark- 
tion of God will be no easier than it was for Jesus. Get- " ; P . 

Age : : 3ut—there’s the pools from the rain; 
ing a political government out of the hands of the Hohen- 


; : : But—there’s the cold and the dark. 
ollerns and into the hands of the people is no harder than 


getting God out of the strongholds of tradition, supersti- 
tion, and bigotry into the hearts of humble men. The 
ayonets of bigotry in the hands of heresy hunters are 


God, You don’t know what it is 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 


Watching the meteors whizz; 


ite as sharp as those used on the western front and are Warm, while the sun goes by 
much harder to deai with. The gas of ignorant stand- : 


patters in the trenches of unquestionable authority is worse . of yy 
. . . 1 © au 7 y ; God, if You had but the moon 
than the poison German kind, and we must face it without 


Stuck in Your cap for a lamp 
1 mask. 


Even You'd tire of it soon, 
THE FREEDOM OF GOD Down in the dark and the damp. 


But however stubborn or stale the opposition we must 


‘and for the freedom of God! We must face our Jeru- Nothing but blackness above, 


alem of monopolized, autocratic religion as steadfastly as And nothing that moves but the cars— 
esus faced his. It is a hard job. But they that wear 
it garments are in kings’ houses; they are not on the 
irontier’s edge with Jesus! The uniform of his followers Louis UNTERMEYER. 
s made of the haircloth of patience.- The challenge that 
¢ flings at us is rough and real! It strikes to the depths Reali . 
f the strongest hearts among us and demands of us all ealization 
h men ur highest, noblest, and best. The cross he holds out NTO the woods I wandered 
d, he ‘0 us now bristles with the slivers of sacrifice; and he One said, “God is there.’ 
ns of ho dares to seize it with his own bare hands and march Hours and hours I squandered, 


OVINE iter Jesus to make God a naturalized citizen of the great Questioning, “Where, where‘ 
ich 1s 


God, if You wish for our love, 
Fling us a handful of stars! 


in the 
face, 


iniversal republic of humble human hearts, will find new 

orship and precious meaning in those old words: “Blessed are ye I strayed to the slums of a city; 

ed by when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and say A child in rags drew near 

or the all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice And fed the birds from pity. 

yd got and be exceeding glad: for so persecuted they the prophet I whispered, “God is here.” 

a new which were before you.” BetH CHEeNeyY-NICHOLS. 





Will the Golden Rule Work 
in Industry? 


HE prevailing argument is that profit for self is the only 
motive in business and that not the golden rule but the 
rule of gold s its law. Even Christian men forget that 
Jesus said a man cannot serve God and mammon. If selfish 
profit is the controlling motive of industry, it will of course 
be the motive ef both parties and labor will make the highest 
possible wage with the least The 
profiteer is a hypocrite when he talks about labor’s duty to 


possible work its aim. 


increase production; labor has exactly the same obligation to 
cost. Of 
that s just what both should do but neither can until the other 


increase production that it has to decrease course 


does. Thus the godless, mammon-made theory that business 
is solely for profits begets the struggle between employer and 
employe to see which can get the most out of the other. 

In Cincinnati there is a firm that does not accept this prin- 
ciple. It believes the exact opposite and is building up a 
It makes part- 


result so far has 


large business on the basis of the golden rule. 


ners of its employes and its patrons. The 
been that its business has increased while that of the trade has 
decreased, and its production made the greatest gain while its 
It is significant that 
this business is one of clothing manufacture. While the gar- 
ment workers of New York are locked out and fighting vicari- 
from being thrust back into the 
sweat-shop system of the bad pre-war days the Cincinnati 
workers in the A. Nash factories are enjoying the largest wages 


competitors were suffering from strikes. 


ously to keep the industry 


and bonuses and the finest working conditions of their careers. 


Perhaps the golden rule in industry is not an iridescent dream 


after all 


The Ethics of 
the Plan 

Mr. Arthur Nash, the chief owner of the A. Nash Co., and 
Nash Plan, 
holds and is trying to work out from a strictly Christian view- 
He does not camouflage his approach with any worldly 
disclaimer of a moral aim as so many do when they adopt 
modern cynically saying, “We do it simply because 


the author of the arrived at the convictions he 


point. 


methods, 


it is good business.” Such cynical disclaimers frankly reveal 
the fact that moral conviction and ethical impulse are at a 
discount in too large a part of the business world. Too many 
self-styled “practical” men think any consideration based on 
Christian Mr. 
Nash is a frank, plain-spoken Christian man who says that 


unless the principles of Jesus will 


ethics is Sunday-schoolism and _ sentimental. 
business and in 
continental. 


and 


work in 


industrial relations they are not worth a 


He approached the question prayerfully read widely 


upon the problem from a Christian viewpoint, especially ar- 


ticles by men who were championing human rights but were 


critical of Christianity. He found that it was not the teachings 
were condemning at all but the fact that his 
He made a restudy of 
He says, “It was a revelation to me to find 
how much the Great Teacher, as well as all the prophets, had 
stressed the 


of Jesus they 
principles were not being practiced. 
those principles. 
and economic righteousness. 


gospel of social 


Like millions of others, I had regarded the golden rule as a 
beautiful expression of impractical idealism, but I have been 
able to reach only one conclusion, and that is that all our 
and hatreds and come 
about on account of the non-application of the golden rule.” 
The ethical basis -he sums up in the following words: The golden 
rule is the divine law governing human relationships, accepted by 


ali religions and proclaimed by all prophets and teachers of every 


social economic controversies, strifes 


creed. Jt is the only infallible, workable, industrial and economic 
law in the untverse today. 


Working Out 
the Plan 

The acid test of any ethical program is the discovery of q 
practical plan by which it may become operative. Mr. Nash 
abandoned the notion that all the profits belonged to capital 
and replaced it by the idea that capital and labor should share 
the profits. He called a meeting of his employes and told them 
frankly of his convictions. He had studied the history of gar. 
ment making and found that in all history it had been one of 
the most poorly paid. His first proposition was that all bar- 
riers between employers and employes should be removed: 
any worker was to come to him at any time and about any- 
thing and he would do the with them. He stated to 
them the whole state of the business, and kept nothing back, 
They knew all about his investment and profits and he offered 
them. They voted down the profit sharing 
Sut he did not give it up. 
A year later he went before them again with a statement 


same 


to share with 


proposition. 


that even though their wages were the highest in the industry 
the firm was making 70 per cent profit and was behind on 
orders. He attributed this to their cooperation under the new 
“We felt chagrined because it is our 
belief that this is an unjustifiable profit to make off the labor 
of others,” and again challenged them to accept a profit-shar- 
ing plan. The clothing had been sold on the smallest margins 
in the trade while others were charging such an enormous 
margin of profit that anti-buying campaigns were on. In face 
of strikes and shut-downs in neighboring factories they had 
increased their than ten raised wages 
several times and every employe had remained at work while 
the strike was on. The working force had increased 600 per 
1000 per cent. The employes now 
accepted the overtures for profit-sharing and then the most 
remarkable thing happened. The highly paid workers sent in 
a petition that profits should be shared, not on the basis of 
wages earned but of hours worked. 


relationships and said: 


business more times, 


cent and the production 


Every man on the petition 
drew from $60 to $90 per week and they asked that the girl 
earning the smallest income in the factory should have the 
same dividend that they The first half-yearly 
dividend amounted to a little over $3.50 per week for every 
factory. Mr. Nash says that to see the faces 

vage was the least was sufficient reward for 
the Christian act of the highly paid. 


would receive. 
worker in the 


of those whose 


* . om 
What About the 
Labor Unions? 


The Nash factories are not closed shops, nor even union- 
ized, but during the strikes the union pickets treated their em- 
ployes with respect and did not interfere with their going to 
work. Any employe may join a union without let or hindrance. 
Mr. Nash says, “I want to condemn with all the force at my 
command the system of profit-sharing that has for its motive 
He defends 
the union principle, saying: “Labor unions seem to me to 
physicians of industrial ills.’ They exist because there are 
things to be remedied. Capital and power are like good blood 
in the head and at the vital central parts of the industrial 
system while the circulation is poor in fingers and feet. “The 
little members are cold and unresponsive to the wishes of the 
head; the head is so congested that it cannot think properly 


the erection of a barrier against trade unionism.” 
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and does not realize that the wrong is not with the cold feet 
at all but is in the head and heart of the body”—they do not 
zet the proper circulation out to these weaker members. He 
adds: “I can conceive of no worse condition of abject servi- 
tude than for labor to be unorganized so long as the present 
avaricious organizations of capital continue. I would no more 
destroy or hinder the work of trades unionism under present 
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industrial conditions than I would hinder or destroy the work 
of the physician.” He knows all about radicalism among labor 
leaders but he also knows about the same thing in employing 
ranks, and he calls it quackery. Hs faith is that the real 
brotherhood should be within the factory walls and then we 
will not need Brotherhoods organized on both sides without 
to fight each other. Atva W. TAYLor. 


British Table Talk 


The Outstretched 
Hand 

T the demonstration in the Royal Albert Hall on January 12 
A to celebrate the first birthday of the League of Nations, ex- 

pressions of the desire and hope that the United States 
would join the league were loudly applauded. Pleading for the uni- 
versal reduction of armaments, Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, one of 
the British representatives at the Geneva assembly, made a direct 
appeal to America. “Now,” he said, “is the time for the United 
States to live up to its best traditions by giving the world a 
ead, as she is well able to do.” He referred with satisfaction 
) the fact that the scheme for a Court of International Justice, 
endorsed by the Geneva Assembly, was based on that drawn up 
at the Hague by a body of jurists, “of whom Mr. Elihu Root 
was a distinguished member.” Lord Grey urged that if there 
are any clauses in the covenant that make it difficult for any 
nation to join the league, they should be reconsidered. “Do not 
let the letter of the covenant keep out any nation that in spirit 
But there is no sympathy here with proposals to 
scrap the league” and start de novo. Lord Robert Cecil, our 

champion of practical measures to ensure world-peace, 


s with us.” 


ates the newspaper talk in this vein here “and still more 
in the United States.” He stresses the fact that the league is 
in being, that it is actually working as a great instrument of 
peace, “a thing that has never been seen in the world before,” 
nd that its admitted imperfections can be rectified. Destroy 
the league, he argues, and you may never create anything bet- 
if as good, to take its place. Critics prophesied dire things 
league assembly, but Geneva far exceeded his own anti- 
pations. One eloquent fact was that Greece, which at first 
strenuously opposed the admission of Bulgaria, actually, after 
discussion, proposed its inclusion, and was supported by Rumania 
Under the inspiring leadership of Lord Robert, 
the League of Nations Union, formed to inform, educate, and 
organize public opinion in support of the league, is growing by 
H nd bounds. Representatives of all that is highest and best 
1 Britain are allying themselves with it. Led by Bishop Temple, 
the Life and Liberty Movement is campaigning for the league 
in the church of England, and the Free Church Council is also 
bestirring itself. Dr. Horton’s church has joined the union in 
dy. It is proposed that the last in June be League of 
Nations Week, and that organized pilgrimages from all parts of 
the kingdom converge on London for a mass meeting in Hyde 
Park on June 25. 


Serbia. 


Aristrocrats as 

Popular Leaders 

lf twenty years ago, when the Marquis of Salisbury was 
‘nionist Prime Minister of Great Britain, anyone had foretold 
hat his sons would become popular leaders, such a prophet 
would have been without honor anywhere. Yet Lords Robert 
ind Hugh Cecil have won an increasing following by their 
‘hampionship of democratic principles and their insistent demand 
‘or the application of Christian ethics to state affairs. They 


1 


have become the spokesmen of sentiments and the advocates of 
reforms hitherto associated more with liberalism and noncon- 
‘ormity than with the conservatism and anglicism in which they 
were born and bred. Regardless of the pressure of hereditary 


associates and the effect upon their political future, they have 
denounced reprisals in Ireland, protested against secret diplo- 
macy, striven hard for the League of Nations and everything 
that makes for international justice and world peace, worked 
tor the equal citizenship of women, shown sympathy with the 
reasonable aspirations of labor, and, in short, identified them- 
selves with movements and endeavors that are inspired by high 
idealism and are dear to the heart of the common people. These 
two brothers, noble of mind and soul as well as of birth, intend 
when parliament reassembles to cross the floor of the house of 
commons and range themselves, like their brother, the present 
Marquis of Salisbury, in the house of lords, in opposition to 
the coalition ministry. It is suggested that the Cecils may form 
a new party. They are not likely to set out to do that; as 
Lord Hugh puts it, “political parties are born, not made.” But 
if they did raise a standard, many of the finest spirits in the 
nation would flock to it. Growing numbers of people, disgusted 
with opportunism, party mancevering, insincerity, and self-seek- 
ing in political life, know how to appreciate disinterested devo- 
tion to public affairs, and long for strong and consistent lead- 
ership that will give adequate expression to their best aspirations. 
Yhe League of Nations anniversary meeting in the Albert Hall 
was preceded by the presentation of an Address to Lord Robert 
Cecil by Miss Maude Royden on behalf of people who wished 
to show their thankfulness for his labors on behalf of world 
peace. One passage in the address ran: “You have convinced 
us that nations must practice in international affairs the prin- 
ciples of Christ. The common people hear you gladly, and 
feel for you love and gratitude for keeping alive in our hearts 
the promise of a better world.” 


* * * 


An Anglo-American 
Link 

The cooperation of Americans and Britons in the work of the 
Ked Triangle Hospitality League, which exists to help ex-service 
men to take a useful and honorable place in social and industrial 
life, is continuing, if not making permianent, an international 
partnership in Christian service begun during the war. Two of 
the chief London centers are in charge of Americans: at Water- 
loo Railway Station, Rev. Leslie W. Morgan (Disciples of 
Christ); at Victoria Station, Mr. E. W. Blatchford, a Chi- 
cago business man, son of a former vice-chairman of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions. Many of the men dealt with are at the 
end of their resources. Recently, at Victoria, a man asked for 
a loan of ten shillings, offering as security his false teeth which 
he took out of his mouth! In one month accommodation was 
found for men from France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania, Denmark, India, Egypt, Argentine, Burmah, 
Somalie, China, Australia, Canada, South Africa, America, Scot- 
land and Ireland. During the past year 975,385 men have been 
served by the league at a total cost of 21,000 pounds; 94,895 men 
were met and dealt with by street patrols; 42,955 were directed 
or conducted to lodgings; 2,492 were provided with free hos- 
pitality and entertainment in private houses; 61,208 were kept 
from the streets by being entertained free in theatres; 12,076 
destitute men were helped with free meals and lodgings; 7,490 
young men emigrants were assisted by the Migration Depart- 
ment, in five months; and in less than four years 29,108 men 
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have been actually placed in positions by the Employment De- 
partment. In January a Sunday evening service at Victoria was 
conducted by one of Miss Royden’s assistants, Miss Cicely Ellis, 
whose telling address made a great impression on the men com- 
posing the congregation. 


Sunday Opening 
of Theatres 

The curious spectacle was witnessed recently, at a debate at 
the Haymarket Theatre, of the opening of theatres on Sundays 
being advocated by an Anglican clergyman and opposed by a 
1amous author and members of the dramatic profession. Canon 
the Hon. J. G. Adderley does not think that the religious argu- 
ment holds water and accuses religious people of 
wanting to shut up everything on Sundays except their own little 
Bethels. One day's rest in seven, he says, is desirable, and ar- 
rangements should be made for those who work on Sunday to 
So that the theatre might not encroach on 
church hours, services could be held earlier in the evening, “in 
George Bernard 
Sunday perfor- 
mances would be a gorgeous thing for landlords and playwrights, 


nowadays 


have another day. 


order to enable people to see the play as well.” 
Shaw smote the Sunday-openers hip and thigh. 


like himself, but it would mean seven-day toil for the theatre 
staff. He advised them to fight the proposal tooth and nail. He 
insisted that it was a religious question: “fundamentally, all 
You cannot give religion the 
Once again Shaw 
has shown that, with all his vagaries, he has the root of the 


economic questions are religious. 
yo-by in this or any other social problem.” 


The secretary of the Actors’ Association stated 
actors of the country were determined to 

for Sunday opening. Mr. William Poel, 
who has done much for the artistic and religious drama, pro- 


matter in him 
that the 
fight any 


organized 
suggestion 


posed that the better-class plays not given on other days should 
But both proposals were defeated by 
As the 
chairman, Lord Burnham (proprietor of the “Daily Telegraph” ) 


be staged on Sundays. 


large majorities and the result is generally approved. 


said, this decision settles the question for some time to come. 
‘lhe opening of cinemas while theatres are closed is not consis- 
tent, but comparatively few people are employed in the former. 
he Sunday opening of the “movies” is regulated by the coun- 
When opened 
they have to give a proportion of their profits to public charity. 


ty councils; some give, others refuse permission. 
I hope to deal with the church and the cinema in a subsequent 
letter 


Miss Royden’s 
Problems 
When a person who has become famous in connection with an 
established institution leaves it to work on an independent basis, 
the result is often disappointing. The services, however, started 
Ly Miss Maude Royden after resigning from the City Temple 
have been so successful as to make acute the problem of finding 
weekday 
The Kensington Town Hall is too 
Sundays and not available on other days. 


« large enough auditorium and headquarters where 


activities can be carried on. 
mall on As mem- 
bers of the church of England Miss Royden and Dr. Dearmer, 
The 
ecclesiastical authorities at first seemed disposed to let them have 
Philip’s, 
finally the Bishop of London has refused it. 


her colleague, tried to get the use of an Anglican church. 


Road, but 
It is an amusing 
coincidence that the church happens to bear the name of the 
(Acts xxi. 8-9). 
Dr. Winnington-Ingram is personally friendly, but has yielded 
to the determined opposition of high churchmen to the extension 
The English 
Church Union has devoted a special session to consideration of 
the Lambeth proposals in respect of the ministry of women and 
The “Church Times,” in the 
criticism of Miss Royden’s views and 
activities, announces that it has been “assured on the highest 


a derelict church, St. Buckingham Palace 


father of four daughters, “which did prophesy.” 


of the ministry of women in the Anglican fold. 


unanimously disapproved them. 


course of an elaborate 
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authority” that the Kensington “meetings are not services, nor 
to be spoken of as services.” One of the many nearly-empty 
nonconformist churches is now the subject of negotiation. Migs 
Royden’s committee has passed a resolution against her going 
to any church, established or free, where her freedom would jn 
any way be limited. Personally, she would prefer to have a 
suitable secular building which she could christen Fellowship 
Hall. She is one of the few religious speakers of the day who 
have the ear of the people. She is eager to develop her work 
in London and throughout the country, and it is a pity that she 
is hampered by a mere question of bricks and mortar. Many 
of her zealous supporters would like to embark on a building 
scheme if only some millionaire would help! One of Miss 
Royden’s immediate projects is a Women’s Ministry Bureau, 
where women who are keen on doing definitely religious work 
in either the church of England or the free churches can obtain 
advice and help. Recently, at her suggestion, the Kensington 
congregation provided a New Year’s party for about a hundred 
Austrian children who are now being cared for in England. 
There was a child host for each guest, and an abundance of toys, 
fruit, sweets, etc. In December, within a few days, the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation found homes for 150 Austrian children 
who arrived in this country before provision had been made for 
them. 


General 

Baptist statistics show an arrest in numerical decline. For 
the first time for ten years there is no serious decrease 
church membership and Sunday school pupils. At the end 
1919 membership was only about 400 less than at the end 
1$18, while scholars had increased by nearly 11,000. A copy 
the first edition of Rev. John Eliot’s translation of the Bible 
into the Algonquinian tongue and printed at Cambridge, Mass., 
1661-3 has been sold by auction in London for the Governors of 
Hospital (“Blue Coat School”) for 550 pounds. Dr. 
\lexander Ramsay, of Highgate, who attended the fourth Quad- 
Conference of the Federal Council of American 
Churches, reports that “It gathers an astonishing number of men 
of note, and it tackles living questions with fearless courage, 
conscience for the 
“The Vicar on Board,” writing in the “Southampton 
that in the number of first class 
szloon passengers on Atlantic liners who attended Divine service 
iell from 60 to 27 per cent, and during the five war years to 20 
per cent, and since the Armistice to 15 per cent. He avers 
passengers are “more indolent, selfish, extravagant, giuttonous, 
fond of liquor and gambling, more unchaste and suggestive in 
their talk than ever.” The bishop wants to see people laugh im 
St. Alban’s Abbey. “Why should we not laugh in God’s house? 
We must get rid of that awful distinction between religion and 
life. I want to see the church helping to bring courtship on a 
proper level, instead of kicking it into the dark places of the 
earth. Let young people find their mates at church.” Apropos 
of ecclesiastical poverty, it is narrated that a certain bishop, who 
was recently presented with a magnificant cope, confessed sub 
rosa that he would ever so much rather have had a dozen new 
shirts ! ALBERT DAWSON 


Christ's 


rennial 


doing something to function as a_ social 


churches.” 


Times,” says twenty years 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Spargo, Mr. Ford and the Jews 
Epirok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have only just seen for the first time your issue of 
February 10 and the letter of Mr. B. S. Levering therein 
printed. Presumably Mr. Levering wrote his letter after read- 
ing the first of my two articles and without knowing that 
there would be a second. Owing to an error not my own the 
explanatory line that my discussion was in two parts was 
omitted from the first paper. 

Of course, it is Mr. Levering’s privilege not to be interested 
in the origin or the authenticity of the so-called protocols, upon 
which the Dearborn Independent bases its charges against the 
lews. I merely say that although from Mr. Levering’s ad- 
dress I judge him to be a clergyman, I should hate to be tried 
by a jury controlled by minds like his—not interested in the 
authenticity of the evidence upon which my accusation was 
based. Mr. Levering says “Plain statements are made in this 
pamphlet called ‘The International Jew’,” and inquires, “Why 
does Mr. Spargo not refute the statements made in that pamph- 
let instead of trying to show that the protocols are a myth?” 

| reply: So far as specific statements were made in the 
pamphlet referred to purporting to connect Bolshevism with 
the alleged Jewish conspiracy, in my second paper I dealt with 
these and exposed the mendacity of the Dearborn Independent 
as fully as space permitted. It was no part of my theme— 
which was “The Truth About Bolshevism and the Jew”—to 
discuss more general accusations against the Jews. In a little 
book just coming from the press I have discussed the more 
general subjects. 

Mr. Levering feels (or felt before reading the second half 
argument) that I “dodged the issue.” 
been one of my weaknesses, I think. 


of my That has never 


But speaking of issue- 
dodging, perhaps Mr. Levering will explain why neither Mr. 
Ford nor the editor of the Dearborn Independent has met 
the challenge of the Jewish leaders of Detroit, and the similar 
challenge of the editor of the American Hebrew, to submit 
his evidence to investigation by a competent board of investi- 
rs, to be named by himself, the expenses to be borne by 
the challengers. 
May | add that I do not defend the Jews? I 
sult them by assuming that to be necessary. 


Old Bennington, Vermont. 


would not in- 


JOHN SPARGO. 


Have We a New Orthodoxy? 


EpITOoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: 


Men who have sought to formulate their religious 
convictions for themselves, rather than take them over ready- 
made, have ever based their formulations on the world view 
oi their age. The blatantly orthodox of each generation are 
those who retain dogmas expressed in terms of the thought 
of an earlier generation. It is at least a question if we younger 
eachers, who have not disdained the name “liberal,” are 
complacently accepting a new orthodoxy which has little 
to recommend it to contemporary scie tific thought. 


+ 


not 


Do we 
argue as though monism were scientifically established? 
we not refer to a hypothetical unified system of natural 
as though it had a definite, ascertained existence? We go 
) far as to argue that God, being above all things dependa- 
ble, would not “break” this objectively existent unified sys- 
em of “law.” Now this is all very well as a matter of faith, 
ut do we not argue as though the whole thing were definitely 
and conclusively provable? 


Do 


4 


a matter of fact, we are passively accepting pseudo- 
entific assertions of poetical character for which we are in- 
debted to men like the eighteenth century desists or like 
Tennyson and Drummond. Before the war we would have 
sworn to the existence of a unified natural law that, in some 


scl 


mechanical way, would ultimately carry on, until the dawn 
of the millennium. With the fatuous optimism of a Pippa we 
believed ourselves on the highroad to the Kingdom. Indif- 
ferent, rebellious, we might be, but God was the great police- 
man who would keep us moving. Latterly we have had our 
doubts about the basic necessity of willy-nilly evolutions towards 
the Kingdom. It is a question, however, whether we do not still 
talk of the objective existence of a “body of law” and rather 
plume ourselves upon our scientific grasp. 

We have no justification for talking as though science had 
ascertained the existence of a deals 
with certain phenomena. deal with them as iso- 
lated facts. She therefore seeks to link them up. She grad- 
ually learns the rules of the game which she is playing and 
finds that these rules can be depended upon—at least as far as 
she can discover. Many of these rules can be themselves linked 
up until a regular system is formed. 


“natural law Science 


She cannot 


At that point the religio- 
poetic mind puts in its appearance, seizes the rather fragmen- 
tary results of the scientist 
law has come into being. 


and presto!—a unified 
It requires only a step to find the 
source of this law in the mind of a law-abiding God. These 
details of a simple body of unified natural law and their source 
may be matters of faith; they certainly are not science. To 


quote Professor Dewey, “* * 


mystical 


oh, the remoteness of the doc- 
trine that as we learn more facts, the outline simplifies: the 
vague remoteness of the plea that as science learns more facts, 
the multitude of dissolves into general laws! That 
is precisely, according to the work of every existing living 
science, what doesn’t happen.” 


details 


“The dogmas of the quict past,” said Lincoln, “are inade- 
quate to the stormy present.” Have we liberated our minds 
from the dogmas of the fourth and fifth centuries only to 
allow them to become the prey of the dogmas of the nine- 
teenth? Surely this way lies our danger. 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. CHARLES TUPPER BAILLIE. 


Willing to take a Chance 


Ep!Itok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Thank you for the recent issues of your paper. En- 
closed is my check for my subscription. Yours is a splendid 
journal, constructive, inspiring, and always intelligent. The 
last quality is a great asset, particularly in a religious period- 
ical. It does not disturb me, as it seems to do in the case of 
your recent correspondent in Drumright, Okla., that possibly 
yours is “a journal of camouflaged propaganda” of the Dis- 
ciples’ church. Real Chrstianity is like the rose—the same 
under whatever name it is known. The important fact is that The 
Christian Century is Christian. J. S. Wicks. 
Chairman Episcopal Church Social Commission in 

Oklahoma. 

Miami, Okla. 


Service 


Echo Answers—Where? 


EpITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have a plain, straightforward question which I would 
like to ask. It should be easily answered—at least, by some of 
those brethren whose letters occasionally appear in your cor- 
respondence column, usually in connection with a cancellation 
of subscription. My question is this: Where are the thousands 
of young men whose faith has been “shattered” by their courses 
in the “modern” seminaries (or by reading The Christian Cen- 
tury)? The assertion is made many times that this sort of 
thing is going on and it is rather difficult for some of us who 
are in the seminary to understand. Of course I am only a 
student, but I am nearing the completion of my course in one 
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of these “unsound” seminaries and I am in close touch with the 
student body. I can’t find these men whose faith is being shat- 
tered. Instead, students say to me: “My preaching is more 
vital than it ever was before. My faith is stronger. My re- 
ligion means more to me. My course here has been one of 
the greatest experiences of my life.’””’ Another student—one of 
the most brilliant men I have known—said to me: “I came to 
the school practically an agnostic, but I am finding new mean- 
ing in faith and am developing a real religious life.” These 
two statements, Mr. Editor, are typical. If thousands of young 
men are losing their faith none of them seem to be here. Where 
are they? WILFRED E. POWELL. 


Yale University. 


Another Canadian on Ireland 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY; 

SIR: As a Canadian of the third generation, having lived 
almost all my life in Canada, until I came recently to make my 
home in the United States, I have been interested in the letter in 
your issue of February 24, signed “Canadian Reader.” Under 
the influence of that letter, I have re-read Professor Taylor’s 
article in the issue of February 3. I am as much interested as 
“Canadian Reader” in promoting a good understanding between 
this country and Great Britain, and in encouraging a fair and im- 
partial attitude toward the vexed Irish question, but I do not 
think that his criticisms are justified. 

The general spirit and purpose of Professor Taylor’s article, 
at least so far as reference to Ireland is concerned, have seemed 
to me manifestly fair, and there is little, in my judgment, that 
could play into the hands of partisan haters of England. I find 
no evidence that Professor Taylor has tended to see things 
from a pro-Sinn-Fein standpoint, but it is too much to expect 
that he, and other Americans, shall see things from an unduly 
imperialistic and pro-British-Government standpoint; and I would 
remind “Canadian Reader” that there is nothing to be gained for 
the cause of Anglo-American good-will by seeking to palliate 
acts of reprisal, and the blunders of the present administration 
in Britain. One does not need to minimize the shocking nature 

f the Sinn-Fein policy of assassination in order to feel an in- 
tense horror that irresponsible and rebellious acts, no matter how 
extreme, should have led to similar, and more extensive things, 
on the part of the forces disigned to maintain law and order. 


Few things have ppened so calculated to shake the confidence 

hat many impartial Americans, ashamed of lynchings and of the 

ywness and uncertainty of the ope-ation of law in some parts 

have had in the fajrness, persistence, and 

h justice.” It has seemed to many of the 

t friends : idmirers of Britain a sad degradation of a 

vhich not even the manifest difficulties of the 
ficient excuse 

specially to point out is that Professor Taylor’s 

hi than those of men like the 

other critics of the policy 

“anadian Reader” wishes 

situation in Ireland, 

ritish Labor Commission to 

document in every respect fair, 

hink. In characterizing Sir Hamar 

list,” Professor Taylor has erred 

f Taylor, and Mr. Asquith, 

lieve that Lloyd George 

been, are now doing 

sader” must know 

1im to single out Professor Taylor 

elieve that all who have known Sir 


Greenwood will regard his inclusion among tory imperi- 


of “unconsciou I believe, on the con- 
who have known Sir Hamar, and his record, 


a very apt, though nominally inaccurate, charac- 
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terization. I had the opportunity of observing Sir Hamar, in the 
days when he was “Tom” Greenwood, and I was a fellow-student, 
at Toronto University. His rise to power has been phenomenal, 
but I am not sure that it has displayed any strong grounds for 
setting aside what, I believe, was the general opinion of him 
among the student body—that he was a man of brilliant, by 
superficial, qualities, with an element of pose and artificiality 
about him, a man hardly destined to reveal the sane and cautious 
judgment, and the solid, ultimate sort of abilities, so necessary 
in an Irish Secretary, in the present crisis. I speak as a member 
of the student body, who knew Greenwood slightly, but not in- 
timately. I believe that he had many fine qualities, among which 
were firmness and strength of will, but these may be as dangerous 
as useful in his present task. 

Approving of the general spirit of Professor Taylor’s article 
il must dissent from him in some details. I do not believe he 
is right in suggesting that Sinn-Fein terrorism arose in reprisal 
against criminal acts on the part of crown forces. Any state- 
ment of the case is apt to be partial and one-sided, but I believe 
the reverse of that is nearer the truth. I would ask him to re- 
member Sir Roger Casement; and the Sinn-Fein revolution of 
Easter, 1916. Much of the estrangement of sympathy from Ire- 
land, in England, Canada, and other parts of the empire, is 
directly attributable to that dastardly effort to strike at Britain 
and the empire, in the very crisis of the war. What, at least, 
had Ireland to hope for from Germany? If, as the Earl of 
Aberdeen claims, the vigorous measures with which that rebellion 
was suppressed had much to do with the furtherance of the 
Sinn-Fein movement, and the policy of mercy might have proven 
safer and more efficacious, one can at least feel respect for the 
judgment of those who believed that rebellion at such a time war- 
ranted and demanded stern treatment. Let it be remembered, 
also, that there are many lovers of liberty in the British empire, 
who believe in all sincerity, that to grant the demands of the 
Sinn Feiners would be as fatal, not only to the empire, but to 
the peace and progress of the world, as it would have been for the 
union, and for the world, if Lincoln had succumbed to the very 
plausible interpretation of the doctrine of self-determination up- 
held by high-minded rebels in the South. 

I think, also, that Professor Taylor is apt to see the sinister 
side of imperialism, without remembering that there is a more 
glorious aspect, and I use the word “glorious” as attaching to 
moral grandeur and service. I wish he could hear what two 
American missionaries, independently of each other, and _ both 
after thirty years of service in India, have told me recently, re- 
garding British administration in that country. I have been an 
anti-imperialist, but I confess that their simple tribute to what 
British justice means, and to what Britain has done in India 
well-nigh converted me to imperialism. I wish, also, that all 
Americans could hear the words that I heard, only last week, 
from Miss Elizabeth B. Kelley, formerly of our own University 
of Wisconsin, recently returned from the near East. I do not 
know that I have ever heard a Canadian pay a higher tribute to 
Britain, than was paid by Miss Kelley, speaking out of her own 
cxX pe rie nce De 

I am not among those who have become maudlin over “the 
empire on which the sun never sets,” but it is worth while to 
remember that, prior to the war, during the war, and up to the 
present hour, on every frontier, and in every British possession, 


have been enemies of Britain, sowing the seeds of dissen- 


there 
sion and strife, encouraging inter-racial and inter-religious wat 
fare, regardless of the consequences to civilization. When we 
speak of the defects and perils of imperialism, let us have some 
due sense of what we would have in its place; and let us remem- 
ber that the story of British imperialism is not all one of power, 
pomp and profit. It is likewise a tale of dangers, sacrifices, and 
the acceptance of heavy responsibilities. I have no doubt what- 
ever that many Britons would willingly and gladly abandon all 
imperial enterprise, if they felt that they could justly and con 
,cientiously do so in the world’s present situation. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. W. E. Grroy. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Missionary Will Head 
School at Indianapolis 
The missionary interests of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are in some confusion 
on account of the death of Dr. Archibald 
UcLean, the trusted vice president, and 
of Rev. D. O. Cunningham, the recruit- 
ing secretary. Rev. Alexander Paul has 
heen compelled to lay down the work 
at the College of Missions recently for 
a season, and that leaves another gap 
n the leadership. Rev. W. Remfry Hunt, 
Disciple missionary on furlough in 
England at the present time, has been 
-alled to supply at the College of Mis- 
sions during the absence of Dr. Paul. 
He has spent thirty years in China, At 
Missions he will lecture 
religions, and folklore 
His work at the 
begins on March 


‘ollege of 

history, 

he Chinese people. 
of Missions 


Sacrifices Being Made 
for the Chinese 

The sad case of the starving Chinese 
s making its appeal to American Chris- 
in spite of the number of other 
appeals that are before them. 
e's Christian church of Dover, Del., 
sted a meal, and gave the 
to the Chinese. The practice will 
ntinued of fasting one meal each 
n behalf of the fund. A promi- 
Episcopalian paper has recently 
nten self-denial in the matter 
yrder that the money might 
the China Famine Fund. 
4. Winters, a Baptist mis- 
recently back from the 
thinks the fasting practice 
taken up all over America in 
that people might know in some 
what it really means to be 


Lister ool 
more 
ig to 


famine 


Church Supports Soup 

Kitchen for Mexicans 
started their 
the Mexicans of Kansas 
vears ago by the inaugura- 
ip kitchen at the time when 
s much unemployment. Con- 
very bad again this winter, 
churches have or- 
to come to the There 
Boulevard 
which is receiving con- 
from that One 
houses is donating twenty- 

vorth of meat daily. 


ciples churches 


ore these 

rescue, 

ittee in Linwood 

hurch 
P 


congregation. 


Japanese Soldiers 
C it New Atrocities 
tion of the by 
dic rs 
reports which 
through, 


Koreans 
continues, accord- 
have grad- 
with regard to 
A number of 
itriots had escaped the net of 
going over into Manchuria. 
government sent 15,000 
district and these sol- 
the houses and shot down 


the orient. 


this 


the people, burning their bodies in the 
fires which they set. Women were as- 
saulted and various outrages committed 
against the people. At the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance meeting held Feb. 16-17 
in Washington, Pa., these facts were 
brought to the attention of the confer- 
ence by Dr. R. P. Mackay, secretary of 
Foreign Missions for the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada. 


Psychologists Get 
Presidencies 

The trustees of Yale University have 
selected for their next president Prof. 
James Rowland Angell, well-known psy- 
chologist. This follows the selection of 
Prof. Scott as president of Northwestern 
University. The selection of the new 
president of Yale will be a surprise to 
the alumni, for it has been the invaria- 
ble custom at Yale to select its president 
from the alumni list. Dr. Angell is now 
director of the Carnegie Foundation, and 
was formerly a dean at the University 
of Chicago. He is a Congregationalist. 


Calvinistic Theologian 
Passes Away 
Dr. Benjamin 
professor of 
ology in 
nary, 
has 


Breckenridge Warfield, 
didactic and polemic the- 
Princeton Theological Semi- 
died at Princeton Feb. 16. He 
long known as the one con- 
sistent Calvinistic theologian in America. 
He was trained at Princeton and at the 
University of Leipsic. He taught new 
testament for a time at Western The- 
ological Seminary, but for the past 
thirty-four he has been dean of 
Princeton seminary. He has been a 
prolific writer of conservative theological 
books. He has stood strongly in his 
church against credal revision, and 
against all union enterprises which omit- 
ted the doctrinal emphasis. His pass- 
ing removes the last of the outstanding 
scholars of his 


been 


years 


conservative denomina 


tion. 


Next Move to Raise 
Interchurch Money 
The drive of the Disciples 
to cover the underwritings to the Inter- 
church World Movement was a com- 
parative failure, bringing in only $65,000 
of the money needed. As the 
have to be paid, the boards 
ave secured the services of Dr. A. E. 
‘ well-known leader, who was 
prominent in the work of the Interchurch 
World Movement and who successfully 
led the Disciples in their Men and Mil- 
lions Movement. It will be his task 
to raise the half-million due 
on the Interchurch underwritings. 


December 


under- 
writings 


Cory, the 


remaining 


Selection of Stated Clerk of 
the Presbyterian Church 

Presbyterian church will have a 
Assembly at Winona Lake in 
May of unusual interest. A stated clerk 
must be elected to replace the veteran 
Dr. Roberts. The method would be free 


The 
General 


nomination from the floor, but this demo- 
cratic method is feared by the Continent, 
which suggests that the floor nomina- 
tions be scrutinized by a committee, and 
that three or four of the most promising 
names be given to the General Assembly 
for a final balloting. It is also proposed 
that the term of the new clerk shall 
be for five years with the privilege of re- 
election. 


Would Drive Bad 
Pictures Out of New York 


A number of the ministers of New 
York have taken a positive public stand 
against bad pictures in the movie houses 
of their city. A meeting was held not 
long since in the Church of the Evangel 
and Rev. Frederick B. Stevenson made 
an address on the subject. Resolutions 
were passed and published in the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. The address of Mr. 
Stevenson is being sent to every mem- 
ber of Congress. Another mass meet- 
ing has been held in the central branch 
of the Y. M. C. A., and at this meeting 
Dr. Carson and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
spoke vigorously in behalf of a reform in 
the movie houses. There seems to be a 
nation-wide protest against the film that 
is being supplied this winter. 


Church Organists 
Have Organization 

There is hardly any calling any more 
which is not organized and the latest is 
the National Association of Organists. 
Henry S. Fry of Philadelphia is presi- 
dent, and Reginald L. McAll of New 
York chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. The new organization seeks to set 
up better cooperation with the pastors, 
and also is trying to interest young men 
in entering the calling It will be a 
clearing house of facts and methods for 
the entire 


the churches of country 


Disciples Leader Will 
Visit Mission Stations 

Mrs. Atwater has 
by the Christian 
‘iety to 
Latin 


ner 


been sent 
So- 
mission stations in the 
fields. She is now on 
Indies, where 
a and Porto Rico and 
South America to 


Argentine and 


Anna R, 
United 
visit the 
American 

to the West 
will stop at Jamai 
later will go to 


the work in 


Missionary 


way she 
visit 
in Paraguay. 
[In the latter country the Disciples have 
been given complete responsibility with 
1 population which is largely Indian and 
cultural the lowest 
to be found on the continent 


where standards are 


Work Begun in 
University Center 
Owing to the 

¢ had a 


b., they have 


fact 
small 


been slow in develop- 


that the Disciples 


college at Lincoln, 


lized service for the students 


a specia 
of the state university in the same city. 
This remedied in the ap- 
pointment of J. W. Hilton as university 

The Disciples ministers of Lin- 
have organized into a _ council 


lac k is being 


pastor. 
coln 
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through which this work is directed. At 
the university he has brought together 
a students’ cabinet which cooperates with 
the work of the university pastor. The 
Presbyterian pastor is the dean of the 
university pastor group at the univer- 
sity. 


College President 
for Mayor 


Dr. Thos. C. Howe has been for many 
years president of Butler College at In- 
dianapolis. During the year just past 
he resigned to give his attention to his 
extensive business interests. The most 
recent development in his interesting 
life is that his friends are now booming 
him for mayor of Indianapolis. In case 
he decides to run, he will face a city 
election in April. 


Noted Temperance Orator 

Continues on the Platform 

Oliver W. Stewart in his earlier 
life was a well-known evangelist of the 
Disciples of Christ. More than twenty 
ago he cast in his lot with the 
temperance cause and has spoken almost 
daily ever since, being known from coast 
to coast. He is now editor of the Na- 
tional published at Indianap- 
devoting hs talents to the 
law enforcement. On a recent 
East Dallas Chris- 


Rev 


years 


Enquirer, 
olis, and is 
work of 
Sunday 
} 


he spoke at 
tian church in Texas. 
Seek to Christianize 
Recreation 

The church has sought to Christianize 
the family life and to Christianize busi- 
but it has 
interests to go 
influence. No 
has 
same 


the recreation 
along without religious 
great nation of the past 
failed to organize its play with the 
care as it work ex- 
\merica, commercializa- 
turns one of the 


ness, allowed 


organizes its 
where the 
recreation great 
into a hazard and often 
The Cape Cod Fed- 
eration of Churches recently held a whole 
session over the the 

The were 
sessions and representa- 
clubs. It was the 
effort of the conference to arrive at some 
common 


life interests 
a disappointment. 


question of 


moving pictures, theater men 
the 


tives of the 


invited to 
women’s 


views by conference. 


Auto a Help Instead 
of a Hindrance 
They have christened the auto at Cen- 
tral Christian church of Dallas and made 
helpers in the 
Instead of being a wayward 
thing on Sunday, it will be used to bring 
to the could 
not who have 
will drive 
use of the 
the commit- 
ride to the 
Saturday 


the regular 


Sunday school those who 


otherwise attend. Those 
or who 
exclusive Sun- 
egister with 
ho desire to 
phone on evening 
arranged 
means the 


increased 


everything is 
that by this 


school can be greatly 


and 


believ ed 
tendance. 


Jews Hear Minister 
on Sunday Evening 


In many sections of the country there 


is evidence that the Jews are drawing 
near the Christian forces. In some cases 
there is the suggestion that Gentiles with 
no religion become disciples of Moses 
after the modern and liberalized faith 
of Judaism. In other cases, Christian 
ministers address audiences of Jews on 
the ideals of the Christian religion. Dr. 
John G. Slater on a recent Sunday even- 
ing addressed a large audience in a syna- 
gogue in Dallas. He declared that the 
prophesies of the Old Testament would 
not be fulfilled until the Jews became 
Christians. This is the second engage- 
ment for the Disciples pastor within a 
year. 


Conservative Disciples 
Depart from the Letter 

About a hundred thousand Disciples 
of the “old order” separated themselves 
from their brethren a few years ago, re- 
fusing to be listed in the year-book any 
longer. These protest against organs, 
missionary societies and Sunday schools 
on account of their not being mentioned 
in the Bible. Especially in Tennessee 
and Texas is this group very strong, 
in the latter state being known as “The 
Firm Foundation.” In spite of the de- 
mand for scriptural precedent these 
brethren have established a Bible chair 
at the state university, and more recent- 
ly have organized to found a home for 
the aged. The progressive brethren of 
the state now asking for chapter 
and verse for these innovations. 


Cardinal Has 
Expensive Honors 


are 


At the death of Cardinal Farley a new 
cardinal was appointed in America and 
the honor fell to Archbishop Daugherty. 
The cardinal continues to function as 
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archbishop, and his only change igs ip 
the matter of honor and in his Privilege 
of having a vote in the sacred College 
when a new pope is chosen. The honor 
of being a cardinal is a very expensive 
one. It was stated that this honor cost 
Cardinal Farley twenty thousand dollars, 
It will cost more now and Cardinal 
Daugherty must prepare to spend thirty 
thousand dollars of his personal money, 
Each cardinal is patron of a church jp 
Rome to which he must donate liber. 
ally. Two more new cardinals will be 
named. 


Congregationalists Dedicate 
Church at University Center 

The great growth of the University 
of Illinois has stimulated the religious 
denominations in their determination to 
provide adequate spiritual care for these 
students. The Methodists recently ded- 
icated a new building for the use of 
the Wesley Foundation and now follows 
the dedication of a church and com- 
munity house for the Congregationalists, 
The Congregationalists propose to use 
their building for faculty members, stu- 
dents and townspeople, believing that 
the separation of these elements of the 
community is not wholesome. In this 
opinion the Congregationalists are re- 
inforced by the Disciples. The Metho- 
dissts and Presbyterians on the other 
hand hold to the idea of a_ student 
church. The local Presbyterian church 
is officered by students. The new Con- 
gregational structure cost $136,000 and 
was partly financed by the denomina- 
tion outside of Champaign. First Con- 
gregational church holds the proud dis- 
tinction of having invited Abraham Lin- 
coln to speak against human slavery in 
1854 at a time when no other church in 


Moody Institute Gathering Discloses 
Pessimism 


Week Conference 


Founders’ 
Moody 
February 
the pessimism which * 
of premillenarian gatherings. Dr. 
M. Gray addressed the Conference 
theme, “The Need of Bible 
and Bible Conferences in the 
Lieht of What Some of the Theological 
Seminaries are Teaching in this Day, and 
in the Light of What They Have Been 
Teaching.” Dr. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, 
principal of Wycliffe College 
there were 
Christian institutions of learning in 
China in which fifty per cent of the 
teaching was done by unbelievers. He 
said of the 284 mission resident in 
Shanghai, only four of them were doing 
evangelistic work. In Canton. he assert- 
ed, there are 100 missionaries and not 
one of them doing evangelistic work. 
\ Presbyterian mission has 40 workers 
and only two of them doing missionary 
work. Probably the m#ssion boards and 
workers would insist that all their mis- 
sionaries did evang-“istic work by natural 
and educational methods, but the speak- 


HE 
held at 
week in 


Institute the first 
developed all 
characteristic 
James 


on the 
Institutes 


formerly 


Toronto, declared 


iries 


evangelistic 
the older mass methods. 
He charges that large of the 
missionaries have gone over to modern- 
istic views which only the work of the 
organized Bible Union of China 
combats. Among his other complaints 
was that the Christian Associations are 
proposing to translate for the use of the 
Chinese “that deplorable book called the 
Bible.” Rev. A. L. Latham, 0! 
Chester, Pa., saw the church on a ft 
treat. He said, “Multiplying influences 
for evil demand defensive measures. The 
Sunday-school is unable to cope with the 
because of the lack of qual 
fied teachers.” Certain practical devices 
in gospel work received much attention 
Among these was the bill-board method 
of bringing the Bible to the attention 
»f the people, and the use of object ser 
mons among the children. Considerable 
time was spent in prayer for a reviv# 
in the body of Christ, for it was felt 
the worla could not be converted on ac 
count of the deadness in the church it 
self. Among the speakers was Mr. C. G 
Trumbull, of the Sunday School Times. 


nothing 
meeting 
numbers 


er evidently calls 


save 


recently 


shorter 


conditions 
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Iino would risk public opinion by 
giving an invitation to the great cham- 
pion of equal human rights for men of 
all color to speak. 


George Bernard Shaw 

Opposes Sunday Theaters 

A public debate, English style, was 
held in Haymarket Theater, London, re- 
cently over the question of Sunday the- 
aters. A clergyman, Canon J. G. Ad- 
derley, was in favor of the Sunday shows, 
but he was opposed by the theatrical 
profession, who did not want a seven- 
ay week. Particularly the playwright, 
George Bernard Shaw, smote hip and 
thigh all those that would favor the 
ommercialized recreation on Sunday. 
He declared that it would be a fine thing 
for the playwrights and the landlords, 
ut not so fine for the people that did 
the work. It is felt that the question 
; Sunday theaters in Great Britain is 
settled for some time to come. Mean- 
while some cities have allowed the 
“cinemas” to open, but even these are 
compelled to give a large part of their 
profits to charity in order to gain this 


permission. 


Hunts Heresy in 
All Denominations 
\ new kind of heresy trial will mark 
the ecclesiastical life of America the 
next ten years. All sorts of theological 
regularities will be tolerated in order 
save the ammunition for those who 
wrong in economics. Mr. Everett P. 
eeler, chairman of the Civic Federa- 
n's Committee, has engaged recently in 
heresy-hunting game himself. He 
ndemns the Presbyterian Labor Tem- 
the Episcopal Church of the Ascen- 
nd is astonished to learn that even 
Roman Catholic church there are 
who hold radical doctrines. The 
for these eco- 
doctrines are not the torture cham- 
or the fagots, but the economic boy- 
Withdraw contributions from all 
vho will not say shibboleth economically 
ll be the new program of the economic 


odoxy. 


irregularities in 


Catholic Paper Ridicules 
Lambeth Proposals 

The Lambeth proposals for unity have 
een treated in a Roman Catholic tory 
per of London called The Tablet, and 
st scant respect. The paper charges 
ere is nothing in these proposals 
invitation for all to come and be 
asserted that all 
nan Catholics would welcome unity if 


1 
vonld 
id 


6} 
opalians. It is 


swear obedience to the pope. 
per grows over the 
reordination and asks 
is to prevent Mormon bishops from 


tir 


facetious 
plan of 


g the proposals and exchanging 
ion with the Episcopalian bishops. 
blet probably reflects Roman 
* sentiment pretty accurately. At 
sent time Romanism has no spirit 
“ompromise but proposes to go alone. 


Four Automobiles for 
Baptist Stations 

The 
the 
the 


Baptists have already inaugurated 
us€ of automobiles in the work of 
loreign missionaries of the denomi- 


nation. The four now in wse are at 
Mandalay, Mahbubnagar, Gauhati and 
Nowgung. The chief use of the cars is 
to bring children to the schools from a 
distance and to transport the sick to the 
hospitals. Among the Disciples mission- 
aries the cars are used by those in evan- 
gelistic work to visit the villages. 


Kansas City to Have 
a Federation 

Kansas City has been one of the few 
large cities of the country which has not 
had a federation of churches. In a 
meeting held on Feb. 21 it was decided 
to organize such a federation. A budget 
of eight thousand dollars is planned for 
the first year. This has been partly un- 


Defends Sons 


N recent years there has been in- 

dignant denial of the oft-repeated 

charge that the sons of the manse do 
not turn out well. Numbers of studies 
have been made to defend the honor of 
ministers’ sons. Probably no more com- 
plete piece of research has ever been 
made than that of Rev. W. P. Rilling 
and printed in the Lutheran. He has 
made a careful examination of “Who’s 
Who in America” and is armed with sta- 
tistics. He says 


“According to the census of 1890 there 
were in the United States 108,537 clergy- 
men; 96,901 were Protestants, who may 
marry. The total number of males, aged 
21 years or more, was 21,329,819. As- 
suming that all the clergy are at least 
21, we find that of the adult males one 
in every 221 is a clergyman who may 
marry. Now assuming that the clergy 
marry as frequently as laymen, and have 
as large families, then their sons are to 
all other sons in the proportion of 1 to 
221, and if ministers’ sons are doing their 
share of the work of a nation, and earn- 
ing their share of its honors, then among 
221 who have attained this public distinc- 
tion, that is, those who hold important po- 
sitions in the arts, sciences, or any useful 
calling—then there should be one out of 
every 221 such men whose father is a 
minister. Now if you would consult that 
valuable reference book of ““Who’s Who 
in America,” the purpose of which book 
is to catalogue “The men who are mak- 
ing the history of a nation, who are 
creating its literature, educating its 
youth, leading in the religious, scientific, 
commercial, social, military, naval, pro- 
ductive and artistic activities and who 
are in the front,” this book, in its fourth 
edition, records more than 16,000 names, 
11,195 of whom are fathers. Now if 1 
in every 221 of these men were clergy- 
men’s sons, then, if ministers’ sons are 
doing their part, or standing with the 
other mass of men in the upward move- 
ment, then this book would show that of 
the 11,195 names mentioned, 51 must be 
ministers’ sons; but there is an astounding 
fact revealed. Not only do we find the 
51, but 18 times the 51, namely, 898 sons 
of ministers. Out of these 898, 188 are 
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derwritten by prominent laymen of the 
city. A full-time secretary and a stenog- 
rapher will be secured at once, and an 
otfiice opened. Fifty-five congregations 
and fourteen denominations will be rep- 
resented in this new organization. Five 
projects were outlined for the program 
of work. These are: “To endeavor to 
arrest the attention of the city with the 
claims of Christ through a strategic pro- 
gram of evangelism in all the churches 
individually, and unitedly where possible. 
To study the great social needs of the 
city, and to apply Christianity in an ef- 
fort at solution. To give proper publi- 
city to Christianity, to the churches and 
the religious interests of this city. To 
cooperate in the program of Christian 


of the Manse 


clergymen, 23 of whom are bishops; 87 
presidents of colleges, universities and 
seminaries; 179 college professors; 49 
other educators; 79 lawyers; 97 authors; 
82 editors and journalists; 74 physicians 
and surgeons; 14 army officers; 13 ar- 
tists; 11 members of congress; 10 geolo- 
gists; 9 jurists; 9 architects; 9 mission- 
aries; 8 lecturers; 7 chemists; 6 manu- 
facturers; besides many others occupying 
prominent positions. 

“Statistics show that the sons of cler- 
gymen have had no little part as leaders 
in the world of thought and action. Let 
me now mention a few men, more or 
less conspicuous in the public eye, whose 
fathers Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, author and poet, son and 
grandson of a clergyman; Edward Ever- 
ett, statesman and author; Han- 
cock, first signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; Jonathan Edwards, theo- 
logian; Mather, college presi- 
dent; Cotton Mather, author and scholar; 
George Bancroft, statesman and _ histo- 
Louis Agassiz, naturalist; Henry 
Clay, statesman and orator; Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, poet and essayist; David 
Field, jurist; Stephen Field, Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court; 
Cyrus W. Field, founder of the Atlantic 
Cable Company, three famous 
the famous Rev David D. 
Stockbridge, Mass.; John B. Gordon, 
soldier and statesman; Henry Ward 
Beecher, preacher and reformer; Samuel 
F. B. Morse, artist and inventor; James 
Russell Lowell, author and diplomat; 
Chester A. Arthur, twenty-first President 
of the United States; Grover Cleveland, 
twice President of the United States; 
Woodrow Wilson, also twice President; 
Hughes, of New York; 

Harmon, former Attorney-Gen- 
David J. Brewer, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
Levi P. Morton, ex-Vice-President of 
the United States; ex-Congressman Bur- 
ton, of Ohio. To this list of illustrious 
be added a greater list of 
clergymen’s sons, less comspicuous in the 
world of newspapers and magazines, edi- 
tors, publishers, etc., and an army of prom- 
inent teachers, preachers, etc., who grace 
the glorious galaxy of sons of ministers.” 
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rian; 
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education that seeks to meet the needs of 
the city. To make a continuous religious 
survey that reliable information may be 
furnished as a bass for intelligent ac- 
tion.” 


Disciples Acquire Extensive Properties 
at University of Indiana 

The Disciples now have extensive 
property holdings at the southwest cor- 
ner of the campus of the University of 
Indiana. These properties are dwelling 
houses, part of which are used as student 
dormitories. It is planned to erect a 
large building for the educational work 
of the foundation as soon as funds can 
1 Three thousand students at- 
tend this university annually and of these 
600 hundred are members of 
churches. It is said that this is the 
largest aggregation of Disciples students 
in any institution in the nation. Rev. 
Joseph C. Todd, formerly pastor of the 
Bloomington, Ind., 
is the dean of the new institution. 


ve secured 


Disciples 


Disciples church at 


Dr. Jones Popular 
in Detroit 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, who went 
to Detroit recently as pastor of the Cen- 
tral Chri 
as a speaker. He spoke recently before 
the Detroit Baptist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion. At a recent banquet of the Men’s 
Club of First Congregational church he 
delivered an address. His literary gifts 
find expression in the Detroit News. He 
is announced for a series of sixteen lec- 
tures in the Detroit School of Religion 
conducted by the Y. M. C. A. on “The 
Minister's Calling.” The 
conducted for the benefit of the 


tian church, ss much in demand 


course is being 

minis- 

ters of the city. 

Serbian Bishop 

Visits America 
Bishop Nikolai 

is visiting in America. 

} 


Velinirovic of Serbia 
In his native land 
he has a wide reputation as an orator, 
theologian. The 
of his life were quite humble, as he was 


writer and beginnings 

1 peasant. He graduated at 
ersity of Belgrade and later car- 
studies in Switzerland, England, 
Russia. The universities 
of Oxford and Glasgow have each hon- 
ored him with the D. He is 
a broad-minded Christian leader and in 
this country is particularly interested in 


Germany and 


D. degree. 


1 
speaking 


in behalf of the larger unity of 
He is setting forth the need 
The relief work 
has been discontinued there on account 
of lack of funds but the agricultural op- 
erations of the country are not yet back 
to normal, and thousands are in great 
want. 


1 


the church. 


of the people of Serbia 


Discovers Synagogue 
of Jesus Day 

The work of archeologists is not al- 
ways of popular interest, but the an- 
nouncement of the finding of the ruins 
of the synagogue where Jesus often 
spoke ws of the greatest interest in the 
Christian world Rev. W. M. Christie 
has recently published in a volume of 
Semitic and Oriental studies an account 
of the finding of synagogue ruins at the 
site of the present village of Tel Hum 


at the head of the sea of Galilee. This 
would appear to be the synagogue built 
by the Roman Centurion for it was a 
large structure 74x56 feet, built in large 
blocks of coarse marble not native to 
the district and in a style of architecture 
that might be called Roman-Corinthian. 
It would seem the building was destroyed 
by an earthquake. As nearly all of the 
stones are on the site, it is possible to 
rebuild the ancient sanctuary. The Brit- 
ish occupation of Palestine has greatly 
simplified the task of research in the holy 
land and from this time forward it is 
likely there will be a number of startling 
discoveries. If some of the ancient 
buildings can be restored, the interest at- 
tached to a visit to Palestine will be 
greatly enhanced. 


English Ministers Regain 
Their Health 
The absence from London this winter 
for health reasons of both Dr. Jowett 
and Dr. Orchard has been a distinct loss 
to the Dr. Or- 
chard is now back at King’s Weigh 
House, and the first Sunday after his 
spoke for forty-five minutes 
catholicism of which he is 


evangelical churches. 


return he 
on the new 
the apostle. Dr. Jowett will spend March 
in Rome and hopes to be back in Eng- 
land in May. 


Successful 
Community Church 


One of the most outstandingly suc- 
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cessful community churches in the coup. 
try is that at Atascadero, Cal. This jg 
led by Rev. H. J. Loken, formerly Pas. 
tor of the Disciples church at Liberty, 
Mo. It is the only church in a town of 
three thousand people. The member. 
ship of the church is recruited from 3 
denominations, including Roman Cath. 





When You Go To the 
National Capital 


You are invited to attend the 


> . 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church 
Earle Wilfley, Pastor; Earl Taggart, Assistan 
A young woman leaving Washington wrote: 


“The beautiful, spiritual and inspirationg) 
services of the Sunday hours of worship ip 
the Vermont Avenue Christian Church wij 
always remain to me among the most pre. 
ious memories of my eighteen months of 
service in Washington. I feel that many 
young people are returning to their distant 
homes with grateful hearts for the kindly, 
Christian spirit of welcome and fellowship we 
received in your church during the time we 
were trying to do our ‘bit’ for our country” 








THE EASTER HOPE 


OR 


THE LIFE IMMORTAL 


By Andrew W. Archibald, D. D. 

Third and revised edition. Full of sugges 
tions for Easter messages, and a suitable Eas 
ter gift. Appealing to all who feel the lur 
of the mysterious hereafter. 
Rev. Charles L. Morgan, D.D., (Congregation- 

alist): 
>» most charming and at the same tim 

convincing assemblage of the facts and argv- 
ments that I have ever read. I truly belien 
that the book will be a classic on this great 
theme.” 
Rev. Mervin J. Eckels, D.D. (Presbyterian). 

“I have presented several copies to person 
in great sorrow, and have had high expres 
sions of appreciation.” 
60 cents net. 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION 

SOCIETY 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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to every one today. 
consideration. 
be thoroughly appreciated. 


Quiet Talks About Life After Death 


By S. D. GorDon. 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks” on a subject of more than usual interest 
S. D. Gordon has something to say, well worth thoughtful 
One cannot describe these “quiet talks,” they must be read to 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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olics, Unitarians, Greek Orthodox, Chris- 
tian Scientists and many others equally 
diverse. The building plans of the or- 
ganization call for $200,000 worth of 
equipment. Three buildings will house 
education, recreation and worship. The 
town library will be located in the church 
as well as the swimming pool and gym- 
nasium. Workers from the Y. W. C. A. 
and the Y. M. C. A. will be on the staff 
of the local church. Mr. Loken was edu- 
cated at Harvard, and is a Norwegian 
by birth. His broad and tolerant atti- 
tude toward people of all denominations 
led him into some difficulties some years 
ago with the narrowly orthodox in Cali- 
fornia, but his splendid spirit and his 
successful work since he has escaped 
the pursuit of the “hounds of the Lord” 
has proven that the confidence of his 
friends through the years has not been 
misplaced. Mr. Loken gives a straight 
from the shoulder message on essential 
Christianity and finds among people of 
various denominational history a cordial 
support. 


Faithful Workers in 
the Sunday School 


The loyalty of faithful lay workers in 
the church is often forgotten whiie the 
work of the ministers is given first at- 
tention. There are many churches where 
the quiet influence of a wonderful lay 
life is really more potent for good than 
the preaching. Mr. Paul B. Hanks was 
recently given a surprise in the Disciples 
school at Wellsville, N. Y., on the oc- 
casion of rounding out twenty-five years 


as superintendent. He has often trav- 
elled long distances to be back home on 
Sunday. On the anniversary he was pre- 
sented with a gold watch. Miss Jennie 
C. Powers of Westside Presbyterian 
Sunday school] in Germantown, Pa., has 
not missed a session of the school since 
she was two and a half years old. She 
came one Sunday when she was so ill 
that she fainted. On the days when the 
school “twas closed on account of in- 
fluenza,” she continued her morning 
visits to the church, though the school 
was not in session. For forty-three years 
she has not missed a Sunday. 


Will Inspect Their 
Island Mission Work 


The work of Presbyterian mission 
work in the West Indies is carried on 
by the home mission board instead of the 
foreign mission board as in some other 
denominations. A comm*ssion is being 
sent to visit the work this winter, and 
bring back recommendations to the 
board. The inspection will be made 
during the latter part of February and 
the month of March. The representa- 
tives include Dr. W. R. Patterson, finan- 
cial secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions; Miss Mabel M. 
Sheibley, assistant secretary, and Miss 
Annie Hyatt, member of the Presby- 
terian Woman's Board of Missions, and 
Mrs. Roswell Miller, actively interested 
in the women’s work of the Presbyterian 
church. These representatives will not 
only inspect the work of Porto Rico but 
will go on to San Domingo and study 
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the situation there. In San Domingo a 
new interdenominational work has re- 
cently been started. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars worth of property has been pur- 
chased on the latter island. 


Hold Evangelistic Congress 
in California 

The Disciples of Christ recently held 
in southern California a Congress of 
Evangelism with Rev. Charles Reign 
Scoville as the chief speaker. The pas- 
tors of the section made contributions 
to the program, and the plans for evan- 
gelistic work included all of the modern 
methods which have been approved in 
church practice. Dr. J. H. Garrison, a 
veteran editor of the Disciples now liv- 
ing in Los Angeles, was present at the 
Congress. The Congress was originated 
by the new state secretary, C. R. Hud- 
son. It was attended by eighty per cent 
of the Disciples pastors in the area. 


Leaves Ministry for a 
Strange Testimony 

The Anglo-American-Israe! Associa- 
tion is a society which claims a very pre- 
tentious place in the economy of God. 
This society proposes to let the world 
know that in fulfillment of prophecy 
England and America occupy the place 
once held by the Jews. It is through 
these nations that God’s promises to 
[srael are to be fulfilled. R. H. Sawyer, 
pastor of East Side Christian church of 
Portland, Ore., has resigned his charge 
in order to devote his life to the society 
which enlightens the world on the true 
meaning of the Bible prophecies. 








FOUR HITHERTO UN- 
PUBLISHED GOSPELS 


Being a series of character studies cast in the 
form of personal memoirs of John the Bap- 
tist, Andrew the Brother of Simon Peter, 
Judas Iscariot, and James the Brother of Jesus. 


By William E. Barton, D D. 


Author of “The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” “Wit and 
Wisdom of Safed the Sage,” etc. 


HESE brief “new gospels” while of 

course wholly imaginary in form are 

based on the facts found in the Gospels 
which have been skillfully woven into historic 
unity so that the setting of each story has the 
vividness of reality. The narratives display 
true dramatic instinct and the cl.aracter 
analyses rare psychological insight. The author 
says in his preface: “These narratives m+ke 
no pretense of antiquity. “hey are a modern 
attempt to discover what kind of side-light 
would have been cast upon the ministry of 
Jesus if four other men, beside the four who 
have told us of him, had written brief stories 
of what they saw and thought about Jesus.” 


Price $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 








508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Some Aspects of 
International 
Christianity 


Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series 
DePauw University 


Delivervd at 


By JoHN KeELMAN 


Six lectures on the relation of Christianity 
to international subjects. Dr. Kelman is a 
keen student of Christianity and speaks out of 
a wide experience. 

“The author’s effort is a fine piece of work—in the 
reviewer's opinion, the best so far from his pen. It 
shows a finished scholarship, a trained mind and a 
sure touch, a glowing spirituality, a clear vision, 


robust common sense, all in a style that makes reading 
a luxury as well as satisfying. 


—Christian Intelligence. 
Price, Net, $1.00, plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


























DO THE TEACHINGS Of 


America’s foremost thinkers will discuss this then 


HE YEAR 1921 is to be The Christian Century's greatest year. 


More than a score of 


the nation’s foremost religious and ethical thinkers will conduct a thorough-going and 
unhampered discussion of the place Jesus Christ holds in the life of our times. Here 


is an example: 


The Mind of Jesus and the 
Competitive System 


will be discussed by 
Robert Hunter, 


Fail as Christians.” 


Roger Babson, America’s influential adviser of 
author of 


business men, 
Business.” 


for submerged 
humanity, author of “Poverty,” “Why We 


Spokesman 


Harry F. Ward, Constructive radical, professor 
of Christian Ethics, author of “‘A Better In- 


dustrial Order.” 


“Religion and 


Scott Nearing, Socialist authority, a fearless 
agitator who believes in religion and the 
ethics of Jesus. 


This single group alone makes The Christian Century indispensable to any man or woman who feels how 


urgent and how basic the industrial question is in religious and social progress. 
resent only one of the many aspects of the great theme. 
week adds a new stellar name to the brilliant galaxy. 


William Adams Brown 
Theologian and Missionary 
man. 
“Can Society be Made Christian?” 
Peter Ainslie 
Church Statesman and Mystic. 
“Would Christ Approve the War?” 


Jane Addams 


America’s Foremost Woman. 
“Christ and War.” 


Joseph Ernest McAfee 

Prophet of Religious Democracy. 
“Are Christian Missions Chris- 
tian?”’ 


Martha Foote Crow 
Interpreter of Religion and 
ture. 
“Christ in Present Day Poetry.” 
Charles E. Jefferson 
l'reacher and Avthor. 
“Are the Churches Christian?” 
Herbert Croly 
Editor The New Republic 
“The Problem of Religious Educa- 
tion, 
H. D. C. Maclachlan 
Scholar and Pastor. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 
John Kelman 
Scotch Preacher Adopted by America. 
Subject Not Yet Announced. 
Edward Scribner Ames 
Preacher and Philosopher. 
“Affinities Between Modern Phil- 
osophy and Jesus’ Mind.” 
Finis S. Idleman 
Preacher of Grace and Power. 
Subject to be Announced. 


States- 


Litera- 


Vida D. Scudder 


Churchwoman and Socialist Leader. 
“Can Public Opinion be Christian- 
ized?” 


John Spargo 
Socialist-Philosopher and Publicist. 
“Religion and Social Progress.” 


Robert E. Park 

Professor of Sociology. 
“The Black Man, the White Man 
and Christ.” 


William E. Barton 

A Counsellor of Souls. 
“Would Christ Find Affinity With 
Modern Spiritualism?” 


Walter Williams 
President Press 
World. 

“Christ and Modern Journalism.” 


Albert Parker Fitch 
A Vital Theologian. 
“Do the Churches Really Believe in 
Jesus?” 
Joseph Fort Newton 
Preacher of International 
thies. 
“Is Our Literature Christless?” 
Edgar DeWitt Jones 
Preacher and Shepherd of Men. 
“Dare We Be Christians?” 


Robert E. Speer 

Most Potent Spiritual 

the American Church. 
“Christ and Our Social Customs.” 


Lynn Harold Hough 
Brilliant Preacher and Teacher. 


“Is Science Foe or Friend of 
Christ?” 


Congress of the 


Sympa- 


Influence in 


But these writers will rep- 


The list of participants is a growing one. Each 
At this moment the writers and their themes are: 


Richard L. Swain 
A Writer Who Thinks of God in 


Terms of Life. 
“Can Christ Rule Modern Busi- 


ness?” 


Charles Henry Dickinson 

Authority on Religious Education. 
“Do We Really Know What Were 
the Ideals of Jesus?” 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Novelist and Short Story Writer. 
“Is the Church Christian?” 


Lloyd C. Douglas 
Equally Brilliant as 
Writer. 
“Christ as a Practical Psycholo- 
gist.” 
Rufus M. Jones 


Modern Exponent of Quaker Ideals. 
“War and the Teaching of Jesus. 


Francis J. McConnell 

A Bishop Who Is Also a Prophet. 
“Are Christian Missions Chis- 
tian?” 


Katharine Lee Bates 
Poet, Critic, Prophet. 
“Christians or Pharisees?” 


Burris Jenkins 

Preacher and Newspaper Editor. 
Subject to be Announced. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

Sociologist. lal 
“js Our Civilization Christian? 

Shailer Mathews 

Publicist, Teacher, Theologian. _,, 
“Is Christian Theology Christian. 

John M. Coulter 


World-Famous Botanist. | 
“Is Evolution Anti-Christian? 


Preacher and 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS JUST BEGINNING PUBLICATION 























JBESUS FIT OUR TIMES? 


her and 


'sycholo- 


Ideals. 
Jesus.” 


phet. 
Chris- 


complete freedom in the 


Christian themes as that which The Christian Century 
Its circulation has burst all denomina- 


js receiving. 
tional bonds. Thoughtful church- 
men, both lay and clerical, in all 
communions are enthusiastic 
subscribers. They rejoice in a 
journal of religion which, with- 
out displacing denominational 
organs, undertakes squarely to 
face the problems of this new 
age without regard to denomina- 
tional interests. The discovery— 
and it has been a discovery— 
that a periodical can be religious 
and at the same time free, posi- 
tive and at the same time liberal 
in its hospitality to all enlight- 


ened points of view, has seemed to thousands of un- 


Century has exten 


home among 


discussion of 


‘Che 
HRISTIAN 
ENTURY. 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 
HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


paper! 


munions of the American church. 

Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, 
other Christian groups. 
album of the signatures of the church leaders of the 


n The Christian Century during the year 1921 


EVER in the history of American religious 
journalism has there been so eager and 
widespread a response to a program of 


ded its influence into all the com- 
It is equally at 

Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and 
Its subscription list is an 


nation. Besides, it is gripping 
the minds of thinking men and 
women who have no church con- 
nection. They are astonished 
that from within the church 
which they supposed had be- 
come moribund and incurably 
denominationalized in its vision 
there should emerge a journal 
loyal to the church, devout and 
evangelical, and at the same 
time as free as a _ university 
class room. And they stand 
amazed to find themselves 
actually enjoying a_ religious 


Churchmen and earnest-minded non-church- 


satisied hearts like coming upon a refreshing spring men are saying that The Christian Century poirts 


of living water in a desert place. 


The Christian 


toward a new day for Christian faith and practice. 





FRANK W. GUNSAULUS 
Poet, Artist, Educator, Practical Mystic, 
who built his life into a mighty city. 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


Philosopher-theologian, whose sermons 
are lyrics an¢@ whose theology is an 


DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s 


\ Christian Cassandra; the 
to which all England listet... 


W. E. ORCHARD 


The Bernard Shaw of Nonconformity: 


one voice 


leader of the New Catholicism ; 
illumined preacher. 


MAUDE A. ROYDEN 
The Jane Addams of Enyzland: the 
sreatest woman preacher of her gen- 
eration, uniting the faith of a saint with 
a flaming social passion 


a God- 





Another Great Feature This Year 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Master Preacher, known throughout Christendom for his ministry at City Temple, London, will pre- 
sent, in The Christian Century, during 1921, a series of interpretations of 


“Some Living Masters of the Pulpit”’ 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
A quiet thinker, a wise leader, a creat 
preacher who grew up on Broadway. 


E. L. POWELL 
An historic ministry at the zateway of 
the South. Today, ag in the days of 
Elijah, fire is the sign of God. 


R. J. CAMPBELL 
From the City Temple to Westiminster; 
a pilgrim soul in a tronblel age 


JOHN A. HUTTON 
A man of letters in the 
preacher who searches like 
and heals like a physician. 


T. R. GLOVER 
A layman who is a Doctor of Diviniry: 
an orator with an atrocious elocution; 
a scholar who knows more than any 
man has a right to know 


pulpit: a 
a surgeon 


Other names such as Harry Emerson Fosdick, Burris Jenkins, Edgar DeWitt Jones, Frederick F. Shan- 
non, Lynn Harold Hough, Studdert Kennedy and still others of the younger set accused of being great 
preachers—and each found guilty!—will be included in the series. 


S. PARKES CADMAN 


BISHOP CHARLES WILLIAMS 


GEORGE W. TRUETT 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


A Rooseveltian personality in the pul 
pit—man of amazing industry, falnlous 
vocabulary, and infinite brotherliness 


A Prophet-Bishop; preacher of a vital 
Christianity which is also a civilization. 


A winsome preacher of the winsome 
ness of Christ; a shining figure in the 
Lone Star State 


A compound of Charles Lamb, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Isaiah, and much else 


besides 


Humor, pathos, literature, life made 
incandescent by a spiritual genius who 
is also unveneered human beinz 
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The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


The most beautiful book of personal devotion and 
family worship published in many years. 


Published in Two Editions: 


In full leather, with gilt edges, at $2.50 
per copy; five copies for $11.00; eight for 
$17.00. 


In beautiful purple cloth, at $1.50 per 
copy; five copies for $7.00; eight for $10.00. 


This book makes an ideal gift, and its use in a con- 
gregation will grow the devotional spirit. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., -!- Chicago 

















The most beautiful hymnal ever published by the American Church 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


In half-leather and cloth. Write The Christian Century Press for returnable copy 
































BOOK COMPANIONS FOR 


“The Ascent to Easter” 


THE DAILY ALTAR. By Willett and Morrison. The most attractive and help- 
ful manual of daily devotion published in the modern church. Cloth, $1.50; full 
leather, $2.50. 


THE ETERNAL CHRIST. By Joseph Fort Newton. Dr. Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, considers this book Dr. Newton’s “most notable and per- 
manent contribution to spiritual thinking and living.” $1.25. 


THE AMBASSADOR. By Joseph Fort Newton. Contains Dr. Newton’s remark- 
able sermons on “The Home of the Soul” and “The Hidden Life.” $1.25. 


THINGS ETERNAL. By John Kelman. A volume of discourses on Life Here and 
Hereafter. Dr. Kelman’s finest work. $1.75. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH. By Newman Smyth. Weighty and sugges- 
tive. $1.75. 


MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. By Newman Smyth. 75 cents. 
BELIEF AND LIFE. By Principal W. R.Selbie, of Oxford. $1.25. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. By William Adams Brown, of Union Theoogical Sem- 
inary. A study in the doctrine of immortality. $1.75. 

THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY. By H. E. Fosdick. 90 cents. 

LIVING AGAIN. By Charles Reynolds Brown, of Yale. Just from the press. $1.00. 


FOUR HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED GOSPELS. By W.E. Barton. This book adds 
vividness to the story of the ministry of Jesus. What John the Baptist, An- 
drew, Judes Iscariot and James the brother of Jesus might have said about their 
Great Companion. Remarkably suggestive. $1.50. 


BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. Another human interpretation of the life of Jesus. 
Anonymous. $1.50. 


MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT. By far the most satisfying modern translation 
of the New Testament, by one of the world’s greatest authorities on the Greek 


vernacular. It is the only version based on recent discoveries in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. $1.50. 


QUIET TALKS ABOUT LIFE AFTER DEATH. By S. D. Gordon, author of “Quiet 
Talks on Prayer,” etc. A new book. $1.25. 


CROSSING THE BAR. By George A. Gordon. 50 cents. 


THE GREAT ASSURANCE. By George A. Gordon. 50 cents. 
NOTE.—Add from 6 to 10 cents on each book ordered. 














Make the pre-Easter season a time for building up your own faith, as well as that 
of your congregation. The above books are the best to be had, and they treat all 
phases of the Easter themes. 





The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 



































The Bethany 
Graded 


Lessons 


Prepared by the best talent 
obtainable in the Christian 
world, the work for each depart- 
ment produced by an expert in 
that department. Beautifully 
printed, with illustrations 
worthy of this most authorita- 
tive system of graded study. 


126 Texts, Covering 17 
Years of Study 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Story Sermons 
and Programs 


Story Worship Programs for the Church 
School, J. S. Stowell. $1.50. 


The Use of the Story in Religious Educa- 
tion, Eggleston. $1.50. 

The Sunday Story Hour, Cragin. 

Story Sermons for Children, 
$1.25. 

52 Story Talks to Boys and Girls, Chid- 
ley. $1.25. 


Wandering Stars, Hansen. Ten minute 
sermons for the Junior Congregation. 


$1.00. 
Tell Me a Hero Story, Stewart. $1.75. 


The Shepherd of Us All, Stewart. Stor- 
ies of Christ retold for children. $1.75. 


Tell Me a True Story, Stewart. Tales of 
Bible heroes for children. $1.75. 


Add 10 cents each book for postage, 





$1.50. 
Chidley. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















OUR NEW QUARTERLY 








The 
“20th Century” 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible 
Classes, Home Departments, etc. 


No “padding’’—It gives just 
what the average student ac- 
tually uses. 


Concise—and thorough. 
Scholarly—and practical. 


It is reverent and also has 
**punch”’ 


Send for Free Sample Copy and 
Further Information 


The Christian Century Press 





The Meaning of 


Service 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


NYONE who thinks at all in our day 
A about humanity’s condition must think 

about service, its meanings, motives 
and aims. This book conceives of service as 
the indispensable expression of discipleship, the 
practical overflow of the Christian life. A 
life that rightly conceives of prayer, and that 
is dominated by faith, must be serviceable, and 
so there is now the trilogy of Dr. Fosdick’s 
interpretations of Christian character. His 
other books, “The Meaning of Prayer” and 
“The Meaning of Faith,” have been more 
widely read than any other books on religion 
published in many years. These are all in- 
tensely suggestive to makers of sermons and 
addresses. 


Price $1.25, plus 6 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THE EXPOSITOR’S 


Dictionary of Texts 


Outlines, Expositions and Illustrations 
of Every Major Text and Dominant 
Passage of the Bible 


Editors: Sir W. R. Nicoll, Lane T. Stoddart 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


Its Methods 


Each exposition is a sermon compact and 
complete in itself. Each text suggests a 
theme by which it is headed; for instance, 
the exposition on “Like as a father pitieth his 
children,” is entitled “THE GOD OF THE 
FRAIL”; to the exposition eight minds con- 
tribute. 


Plan and Purpose 

The Editors’ purpose in planning THE EX- 
POSITORS DICTIONARY OF TEXTS was 
to compile a compendium of Scriptural in- 
sight and comment. They did so by glean- 
ing from the master theologians and preach- 
ers of the past half century the best exposi- 
tion on every major text and dominant pas- 
sage of the Bible. 


Great Sermon Makers Approve It 


“Judging by the effect on myself I should say that 
its value lies in this: That by its wealth of apt and 
unhackneyed illustrations it starts the mind on lines of 
thought reaching far beyond the text under review. 
I welcome it as a precious boon to preachers.”—REv. 
PRINCIPAL Davip SMITH, D.D. 


“In suggestiveness, originality and practical useful- 
ness I should think the Dictionary stands alone. This 
book flashes light on one everywhere.”—Rev. G. H. 
Morrison. M.A. 


“Its comprehensiveness seems to me to be one of its 
chief merits. I look forward to much assistance from 
constant reference to its pages.”—Rev. CANON J. G. 
Simpson, M.A., D.D. 


“All is sifted, modern, thought-provoking. The hard- 
worked pastor will find much gold here for his mint- 
ing days.”—Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


“It is a prodigy of toil, and the result is admirable. 
It is a treasury of the best things chosen with unerring 
wisdom, arranged with skill, and made immediately 
available for the preacher’s use. The ministry of souls 
is never out of sight. A more quickening and useful 
companion to the preacher of the Word does not ex- 
ist.”"—-REV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 


In Two Great Quarto Volumes, $15.00 


SPECIAL TO CHRISTIAN CENTURY READERS: 
Send $5.00 and the books will be shipped at once, on 
condition that another remittance of $5.00 be made in 
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Religion and 
Business 


By Roger W. Babson 


R. BABSON is known as President of 
the Babson Statistical Organization, 
and as an expert in the science of 

But he is also a sturdy believer in 
the possibilities of the church. Here is the 
closing paragraph of his book: 


business. 


“It is not the purpose of this book to suggest 
details of a plan for redeeming the world, but 
rather to emphasize the fact that the world can 
be redeemed socially, industrially only through re- 


ligion. Governments may succeed in protecting 


men in freedom of effort and rights of ownership; 
but only religion can energize men unto a maxi- 
mum of useful service and make them content with 
a simple material reward.” 
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Price of the book, cloth, $2.75 
New edition in boards, $1.50 
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The Outline of History 


By H. G. WELLS 
Here is the history, not of kings and their wars and land-thefts, but of ages and 


races and nations. It is truly democratic. 


It is of greater value to the average man than 


a whole library of bulky histories of individual nations. Buy this book and save money 


on encyclopedias! 


IN EIGHT BOOKS 
The first three books, on “The Making of Our World,” “The Making of Man,” and 
“The Dawn of History” are veritable gold-mines of science, and the last book, on “The 
Next Stage in History” will appeal to all prophetic-minded people. 


Two Volumes, $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 











What and Where is God? 


By RICHARD LARUE SWAIN. 


Of this book the Editor of The Christian 
Century says: “I could wish that every per- 
turbed mind might read this book. It would 
put a new face on nature, on history, on provi- 
dence, on prayer, on the future life. Aye, and 
the possession of a deep conviction as to the 
reality of God would put new radiance upon 
the face of the reader himself.” 


Boards, $1.50, plus 14 cents postage. 











The Missionary Outlook in 
the Light of the War 


By Ropert E. SPEER, WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
and others. 


These great leaders indicate that the way out 
for the distracted world is not by the League 
of Nations alone, but also by the way of 
Christian missions. Any minister who would 
deprive himself of this most timely and pro- 
phetic survey would be courting failure for 
himself in his chosen work of carrying on the 
tasks which the Master began. 


Price $2.00, plus 14 cents postage. 











Can the Church Survive in 
the Changing Order? 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH. 


Can the church survive? Dr. Fitch holds 
that that will depend upon the extent of her 
faith. The day has come for dropping a lib- 
eral apologetic for scholastic Christianity; 
for trying to define ancient phrases which 
once carried an open and ingenuous meaning; 
for reading twentieth century sophistries into 
good third century metaphysics. 


80 cents, plus 6 cents postage. 




















Wanted—A Congregation 
By Luioyp S. DOouGLAs. 


Not merely a book of methods of the how 
to fill the pews sort, but a book filled with in- 
spiration for the troubled preacher, and 
replete with suggestions for practical promo- 
tion of the work of the church. Dr. Douglas 
is one of the most lucid writers, but he is more: 
he is 2 man who has succeeded admirably in 
conducting the work and worship in his own 
great church in a spirit of devotion, and also 
with remarkable popular success. 


$1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 
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